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May 14-15—American Management Association, annuai 
conference, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


May 1!4-17—National Fire Protection Association, annual 
meeting, Haddon Hall-Chalfonte Hotels, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


May 15-17—South Carolina Association of Insurance 
Agents, annual convention, Orangeburg, S. C. 


May 15-17—Western Insurance Bureau, annual meeting 
Westchester Country Club, Rye, N. Y. 


May 18—Insurance Federation of the State of New York 
annual meeting, Hotel Ten Eyck, Albany, N. Y. 


May 21-23—New York State Association of Local Agents, 
annual meeting, Hotel Seneca, Rochester, N. Y. 


May 24—National Board of Fire Underwriters, annua 
meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 





Franklin Fire Insurance 


May 24-25—Texas Association of Insurance Agents, an- 
nual meeting, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas. 


May 24-25—Pennsylvania Insurance Days, Penn-Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa. 


May 24-25—Actuarial Society of America, annual meeting, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 


May 25—Insurance Advertising Conference, spring meet- 
ing, Hotel New Yorker, New York. 


June 7-82—American Institute of Actuaries, annual meet- 


ing, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


June 14-i6—Medical Section, American Life Convention 
annual meeting, the Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 


June 18-20—Health & Accident Underwriters Conference 
annual meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


July 10-12—New England Associations of Insurance 
Agents, annual meeting, Bretton Woods, N. H. 
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Not For a Day, But For All Time : 
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The Equitable was founded in 1859—Three policies for more than Six Billions of Insur- 
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people in old age and prevent poverty. 


SECURITY = PEACE OF MIND 


future customs of our people, life will always 


be uncertain for the individual. Support will 
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| Mother's Day 
This VW eek : 
, F all the themes which song and story perpetuate, that which 
FUNCTIONS dwells upon the love of mother and child exalts most by 


M. J. Cleary, president of the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
speaking before the Insurance Round Table 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
explained the true importance of life insur- 
ance in National affairs to representative 
business men of the country. His address is 
given on pages 13 and 15. 


* * * 


COSTS 


Much has been said and written in recent 
years concerning the comparatively high 
cost of Industrial insurance. James F. Little, 
Actuary of the Prudential Insurance Company 
spikes a number of common misstatements 
of facts in connection with this subject with 
his illustration of actual experience in an 
address to the fieldmen of the company. 
See page 6. 


. + * 


DIVIDENDS 


A study of dividend history over a period 
of ten years, comparing the forecasts of 
1924 with the actual experience for the 
following decade, is presented on page I!I. 
Net cost of the policies surveyed show a 
decided balance in favor of the policyholder 
when compared with the forecast of ten 
years ago. Also see table showing life in- 
surance production by states for last yea: 
on page |0. 


Next Week: 


STATISTICS 


A tabulation showing the aggregate of the 
fire insurance business in the United States 
in 1933, and the financial condition of the 
companies as of Jan. |, 1934, compiled by 
The Spectator in advance of State Insur- 
ance Department reports. The list comprises 
all American and foreign stock companies 
reporting to the New York Insurance De- 
partment. 








the atmosphere of truth and purity it creates. The baser 
things of life do not contaminate this relationship nor degrade its 
presence. The resplendence and the staunchness of its bonds 
neither cottage nor castle affect. Through epoch and era back 
into the age-dimmed vistas, mother love has been the symbol of 
human sacrifice and the cradle of the more ennobling of man’s 
virtues. Fortitude and tenderness, courage and solicitude are ever 
evoked by the love of child for mother. The love of mother for 
child can not be measured nor adequately described. The flame 
which motherhood ignites is enduring and unquenchable. Mother 
love is understanding and forgiving, patient and constant. Re- 
jected and flaunted it may be, but withdrawn and effaced never. 
No other natural feeling resembles the attachment between mother 
and child or impels such acts of unselfishness. Submerged and 
cloaked sometimes beneath a hardened exterior, the inner life of 
every man and every woman is swayed and softened, consciously 
oftentimes and unwittingly at others by its latent influence. 

To give outward expression to a sentiment which has been 
always an instinctive part of man, a modern world has instituted 
Mother’s Day. With its aid, due homage may be publicly paid not 
only to mother, the person, but to motherhood personified. In its 
observance is embodied an acknowledgment of the elevating influ- 
ence that mothers have ever exerted on man and his ideals. 

To translate love into terms of money the striking of a harsh 
note seems obviously necessary. Yet, when we consider the proved 
ability of life insurance to serve as a substitute in a financial way 
for stricken breadwinners, there seems nothing discordant in dis- 
cussing its protection as a means by which true loyalty to a mother 
may be measured. 

A son or daughter paying an annual premium every Mother's 
Day on an endowment policy maturing to the benefit of a mother 
and providing an income for her in the years beyond sixty, has 
chosen the ideal vehicle to prove his affection. The ease and inde- 
pendence so produced would be immeasurably intensified by knowl- 
edge that they were made possible through years of unselfish 
remembrance by one on whom her affection had been lavished. 
Life insurance men need offer no apology in forwarding the cause 
of protection to those who would really and sincerely wish to honor 
and benefit their mothers. On the contrary it seems their duty to 
present their case and so offset the waste now incident to the ob- 


servance of Mother’s Day. T J V C 
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J ames F. Little 


e?fe 
ot old Lite iInsuran 
new pt tection wa (ie , 
idvised by Jame I Little, PD es 
dent and actuary of the Pru ISCUSS 
Insurance Company of America, 
ddress before the home office Sa a 2 


of field 
n Newark. 


held 


representatives 


“Replacement” 


Not only is such procedure harmful 
the policyholder, the executive as | 
! | put new business so obtained anc 


tay on the books long. 


OV erlooked,” 


Comparative 
Industrial 


One item is generally 
I iid. “If a policyholder is hard up 


there is no certain evidence that 
he won't be hard up in twelve months 
If ew policy is taken out, at the end Costs 
next year there is no surrende) 
alue and, therefore, no loan value ; Pa ; 
ailable to help with the premium — : = - 
ivment If the old policy is main 
ained and the premium paid for the as, we took 20-year endowments at 
2) ich payment adds substantially age 10 in our Industrial and Ordinary 
the irrender value. and at the end Departments, and we went the whole 
the year it is possible again to twenty years. On the one side we put 
relieve the policyholder of part of the the premiums paid for 20 years, the 
amount then due by a further loan. 2Yess premium in the industrial and the 
Chis means that the people who are premium less dividends in the ordinary. 
hard up today and are also hard up At the end of the 20 years we deducted 


the settlement value, that is the 


tured policy, in the case of the Inc 


better 
off to stick to their existing policies. 


in a year’s time would be fan 


trial Department with the 
Poor Grade of Business added. 
‘As an illustration of how replac« “Now, our ordinary policy 
ments work out in practice, we took 


1000 cases of replacement by new poli a — 


cies in the year 1932. At the end of 
twelve months 58 per cent of the new 
policies had gone off the books. 


“IT want to emphasize strongly that if 


ou want insurance to stay on the 
books, do not replace old policies with 
new ones.” 

Vice-President Little interested the 
delegates with a discussion of the agi 
tation of some commentators over the 
cost of industrial insurance. 


“There have been certain attacks on 
our industrial insurance,” he continued, 
the 
difference between the cost of industrial 


“and wild statements as to great 


and ordinary business have been mad 


and books have been published and fig 
ires have been given that purport to 
how how very much more expensive 
the industrial policy is than the ordi 
ary. One writer took the industrial 


premiums paid over so many years and 
the end of that 
that 
times as much as 


value at 
that 
was several 
the 
But that is all sheer nonsense. 


the surrender 
ime and 


I think, 


it was In 


t showed difference. 


JAMES F. LITTLE 
Vice-president 


case of the ordinary. . 
; actuary, The 


Company of 


and 
Insurance 
4 merica 


Prudential 
“To show how little value the method 





ma- 
lus- 


dividends 


showed 


up very well, it showed that the rety 
was about $190 on a $1000 p 


Cy mor 
than the amount paid, but in the indys 
trial policy instead of being $190 mor 
it was about $280 more. Which woy 
prove, if those things proved anything 
that the industrial policy in that pay. 
ticular instance was cheaper than th 


ordinary. It is not, it is merely ¢} 


Hd 


igures can be made to appear to proy 
almost skillfu 
and not overly scrupulous in presenting 


anything if a man is 


them. 
Governing Factors 
“The industrial policy with the Pry 
dential and with the other first ranking 
industrial companies means, first of al] 
so far as death claims are concerned 
a larger distribution of the premiums 
the 
account 


as they come in than in case of 


of the 
small size of the policy an elaborat 


ordinary policies. On 


medical examination is _ impractical, 


Furthermore, it is impracticable t 
the 


when an 


make same restriction as to oceu- 


pation industrial policy is 
issued, and we expect, therefore, under 
the industrial policies, year in and yea 
out, to pay out That 
extra It is merely re- 
premiums as death claims 
sooner and to a larger extent than we 
do under ordinary policies. That is not 
an extra cost to the policyholders, be- 
cause they get it back. 


more in claims. 


is not an cost. 


turning 


The extra cost 
lies in the expenses. 


Cheapest Possible Method 
“We collect premiums for industria 
the 


method, the house to 
There is an 


insurance by cheapest possible 
house collection. 
enormous saving there 
You have heard it stated perhaps that 
that is a wasteful way of doing it, but 
try and sending a 20-cent 
premium in at three cents postage, and 
another three mail back the 
receipt, that is six for postage 
alone to 20-cent premium. 
Preposterous results would follow any 


imagine 


cents to 
cents 
collect a 


attempt to collect industrial premiums 
through the mails like ordinary. Of 
course, it does cost more relatively to 
collect the premiums than in the ordi- 
nary department. We make a hundred 
times as many collections for a given 
premium revenue and it must 
more, but that is the only real extra 
cost and it is not a very large propor- 
tion of the premium. It is not a severe 
additional charge, and every dollar, out- 
side of what goes in expenses must go 
back to the policyholders in one form or 
another. 

“The industrial business is not ex- 
travagantly managed and is not waste- 
ful. I think of all cases of the extra 
cost of small units of distribution as 
compared with larger units, the excess 
is smallest in industrial 


cost 


insurance.” 
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than th AMES E. (better known as Ted) plan which he presents on the second 
- that Meredith, still called by many interview, when he endeavors to close 
© Prove sports writers as the “greatest the sale. 
skillfu middle-distance runner that ever Although sports writers still write 
~Seanaag lived,” and whose flying feet chalked of him very frequently, especially 
ip record after record on the cinder during the spring track season, Mere- 
path, today is trying to set a new dith does not endeavor to cash in on 
he Pry. mark in the sale of life insurance as his fame. He shuns cold canvass and 
rankin, a member of the Lockwood Agency sticks pretty much to his natural con- 
t of all of the Home Life of New York in tacts and to “leads” given him by 
. those contacts. He en- 


1cerned the city of Philadelphia. 
Ul, = 2 . 
The once black mop of deavors to sell life in- 


emiums : 

case of hair that used to bob up RACK C} IAMPION Now surance on its own mer- 

ase ol . . 

of th and down as he flew its and not on his past 
iad ° . 

around the track is reputation. 


aborate , . : 
atte! sprinkled with a touch of gray today. | IFE AC ENT And he has a reputation. Back in 
: But, May of 1916 he set three records in the 


He is a little heavier today, too. 

















cdi withal, he is much the same Ted that space of a few weeks, which is still a 
liey is he was eighteen years ago when he was ; oe : record in itself. At the Cornell meet, 
| under chalking up one record after another. Meredith, of Olympic Fame, N ow he established a world’s half-mile mark, 
id year Despite the fame that once was his Successful Producer HW ith The while later in the month during the in- 

That —and still is, to some extent—an inter- Home Life of N ew York. Fourth tercollegiates, he set new intercollegi- 
sly re. viewer finds him loath to talk about Year in Business ate half and quarter-mile records. It 
j is the only time that any runner has 


claims himself. He is not the usual celebrity 
on longing to bask in the spotlight. And By E.S. BANKS ever won both events in the intercol- 
he has one real regret—that he did —~ legiates. 











is not hae 
rs, he: not enter the life insurance business He crashed into the headlines during 
= oe ten years before he did. He broke into His coaching takes up part of his the 1912 Olympics at Stockholm, 

the time, and it was the spare time that Sweden. He had been burning up the 


the business in 1930, right after 
worried Meredith. And he found that track in schoolboy competition as a 
athletics, insurance was the one thing that would student of Mercersburg Academy. In 
the 800-meter event, Mel Sheppard, of 


big crash. 
rd Still interested in track 
Meredith is assistant track coach at the fit in best with his university work. He 








we University of Pennsylvania, an aide of is not the type of person who would New York, was the favorite. Meredith 
ction. Lawson Robertson. He helped train endeavor to sell anything that he does was asked to be a decoy to cause the 
there Bill Carr, Penn runner, and he wit- not believe in himself. He is sold on foreign runners to run themselves out 
that nessed Carr, back in 1932, break the life insurance to where he believes it so that Sheppard would have an easy 
-, but last record that he held—the quarter- the greatest and safest investment in time winning. But Sheppard suddenly 
-cent mile. the world today. He has mapped out decided he needed no help that day. 
and | a program for his own (Concluded on page 23) 
: the family—he has a wife 
stage and two sons—that is a 
ium. model of perfection. 

any It was this study of 

ums his own needs and his 

Of method of solving that 

y to problem which resulted 

ordi- in his specializing in the 

dred planned estate method of 

iven presentation. 

cost He does not try to sell 

xtra on the first interview. 

por- This call, to him, is one 

vere | of ascertaining what the 

out- | prospect would like to 

zo do—his plans, financial 

1 or situation, ete. It is a 

call of gathering infor- 

ex- mation. With the infor- 

ste- mation and the use of 

tra every possible option in 

as the policy, Meredith then 

ess Ted Meredith as he appeared in 1916 when he was setting designs a plan which he 

' track records; above—breasting the tape in intercollegiate believes to fit the pros- James E. Meredith 

com petition pect’s case. It is this Agent, Home Life of N. Y. 
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With the Editors 


Dividend Histories 

F' SEWHERE in this issue is 

presented a table which will 

of especial interest to life un- 
derwriters. The table, which com- 
pares the 1924 dividend forecast 

th the actual dividends paid 
from that date to the present for 
a number of the larger companies 
vriting participating life insur- 
ance, has been prepared from data 
recently published by The Spec- 
tator Company in the Life Agents 
Brief. 
The Ordinary Life or Endow- 
ment at Age 85 Policy issued at 
age 35 has been taken as a basis 
for the illustrations. The table 
hows for each company the 1924 
dividend forecast of the policy 
and the actual dividend and net 
history of the same policy 
covering the period from 1924 to 
1934. In each case the dividends 
actually paid on the policy ex- 
ceed those forecast in 1924. The 
excess of actual dividends paid 
over those forecast in 1924 varies 
for the different companies be- 
tween $14.25 and $1.18 per $1,000 
of insurance. In other words, the 
percentage excess of actual divi- 
dend return made by the com- 
panies varies from 35.4 per cent 


cost 


to as low as 2.2 per cent. In all 
cases, however, the actual divi- 
dends returned to the _ policy- 


holder exceeded the forecast. 

To the policyholders, the sig- 
nificance of the results shown in 
the table is not the excess of 
dividends paid, but the actual net 
cost of the insurance. The excess 
of dividends obviously has no im- 
portance when compared one 
company with another. They 
indicate rather that the dividend 
forecast made by any one com- 
pany often underestimates, in a 
substantial measure, the actual 


dividends to be returned to the 
policyholders and the _ ultimate 
net cost over a term of years. 


This fact stands out in bold re- 
lief when the comparison is made 
between the net cost in the fore- 
and the final cost actually 
realized. After taking into con- 
sideration the cash value of the 
policy at the end of 10 years, it 


cast 


is shown that the actual net cost 
of the policy is lower than that 
in the forecast made 10 years 
previously by an amount averag- 
ing from 37.8 per cent to as low 
as 1 per cent. The forecasts in 
1924 were, in many cases, far off 
the actual cost for the following 
10 years, but in each case they 
overestimated the net cost, and 
the policyholder eventually paid 
less for his protection. 


Emphatically, Yes! 

S competent local agency service 

worth real money to a property 
owner both before and after a fire 
insurance loss? That is the ques- 
tion asked by C. W. Pierce, vice- 
president of the America Fore 
group, in a bulletin on the subject 
of non-stock company competi- 
tion. If such service is worth hard 
cash to the assured, there is no 
foundation for all the talk of ex- 
pecting stock fire insurance com- 
panies to meet the net costs of di- 
rect writers, says Mr. Pierce. 

The answer to the query of 
whether qualified agency service 
is valuable to the assured is, em- 
phatically, ves. Non-agency com- 
panies and associations frequent- 
ly claim that they can save an 
assured some portion of his pre- 
mium—the amount usually ap- 
proximating the agent’s commis- 
sion—but the fact remains that 
the service of an alert, competent 
and efficient agent in the handling 
of losses is often worth more to 
the assured than such premium 
saving as he might have made 
had he been insured with a non- 
agenev organization. 

Before a occurs, expert 
agency service regarding insur- 
ance contracts is about all the 
average assured has to depend on. 
If the agent falls down on the job, 
the proper and desired coverage 
may be missing at the time of the 
Regardless of desired con- 
summations, a very few individ- 
vals read insurance policies of any 
kind. Thev depend on agents or 
brokers. The qualified agent has 
proved himself the backbone of 
modern insurance development. 
He is worth every cent he earns. 


loss 


loss. 


The Compensation Cancer 

HE casual observer of the re. 

sults achieved by stock casualty 
insurance companies in the under. 
writing of workmen’s compensa- 
tion coverage might well say to 
himself “How long has this beep 
going on?” The more-than-casua] 
observer will likely be driven to 
unpleasant thoughts regarding 
the future of the line. Stock eas. 
ualty companies reporting to the 
New York Insurance Department 
showed an underwriting loss on 
compensation business amounting 
to 19.1 per cent of the earned pre- 
miums in 1931. In 1932 this item 
was 18.2 per cent and in 1933 it 
hit 20.8 per cent. 

Long the bugaboo of the ¢as- 
ualty business, workmen’s com- 
pensation has become a cancer 
that threatens to destroy the 
health of the companies and men- 
aces their very existence. The 
plain fact of the matter is that 
if the casualty companies cannot 
solve the problem—and if their 
other writing should fall below 
a figure sufficient to absorb com- 
pensation losses—they must be 
driven to the wall. From that 
desperate position, to what can 
they look forward? 

Perhaps State funds will be the 
answer. Perhaps mandatory legis- 
lation resulting in higher rates 
will be initiated by the States. In 
either event the outcome would be 
detrimental to the best interests 
of casualty corporations. The 
companies do not desire, volun- 
tarily and at this time, to go be- 
fore the public seeking increased 
tariffs. On the other hand, they 
are frankly frightened at the 
prospect of State funds. It seems 
the only thing to do is jointly to 
study the whole compensation 
problem and then, if a method of 
satisfactory underwriting is not 
round, frankly admit defeat. A 
unit through which all the com- 
pensation business of the country 
could be distributed pro-rata 
among the companies might prove 
a solution, though such “insuI- 
ance pools” have not been notice- 
ably efficient in the past. A way 
out of the dilemma must be found. 
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Time 


The Olympic Mutual Life Insurance 
vith offices in Seattle, the 





Company 

frst mutual life ever to be organized 
1 the Staie of Washington, receives 
ts license from the State Insurance 
Department and plans to commence 
operating immediately. 

The suit of State Superintendent of 


Insurance R. Emmett O'Malley to dis 





solve the Continental Life Insurance 
Company of St. Louis, Mo., is taken 
under advisement by Circuit Judge 
O'Neill Ryan, before whom the long 
trial was heard. 

The Brooklyn National Life Insur- 
nce Company announces the ap- 


pointment of Dr. William L. O'Conneil 
as medical director to succeed the 
ate Dr. Frank D. Jennings. 





Charles B. Knight, manager in New 
York City for the Union Central Life 
Company of Cincinnati and 


Insurance 
ctor of the company, died 


also a dir 
May 2. 





Under a court decree signed April 
30, Commissioner Joseph S. Tobin of 
Tennessee was appointed receiver of 
the Independent Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Nashville. 





Robert C. Clark, commissioner of 
banking and insurance of the State 
of Vermont, resigned that office, effec- 
tive May |, to take an executive 
position with the Vermont Trust Com- 
pany, Montpelier. 





The Canada Life announces that, 
effective May |, new participating 
life insurance issued in the United 
States and Canada will be on a re 
duced scale of premium rates. 





Benjamin Rush, president of the 
Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica, is reelected president of the 
Inland Marine Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion. 





John C. Harding of Harding and 
Lininger, western managers 
Western Underwriters Association, 1s 
elected chairman of the association's 
important governing committee. 





The annual compilation of the 
Casualty Experience Exhibit distribut- 
ed at the annual meeting of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters revealed that for alli 
stock companies combined, the losses 
and expenses incurred in 1933 ex- 
ceeded the earned premiums by 
$15,337 396, producing an underwrit- 
ing loss of 3.2 per cent, comparing 
with 5.8 per cent in 1932 and 9.Z 
per cent in 193}. 





— E. Fay is elected permanen+ 
chairman of the California Casualty 





Acquisition Cost Conference at an 
organization meeting in San Fran- 
cisco, 

Raymond H. Dexter is appointed 


superintendent of the fidelity depart- 
“a of the Hartford Accident & 
ndemnity Company. 


ry 
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Want Prospects? Seven Out of Ten Motorists Own 
No Auto Insurance 








SOUNDINGS | 


_——————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 

















NDERWRITING results in the casualty 

insurance business for the year 1933 

y reflect the determination of the com- 

panies as a whole to resist the disastrous 
tide which reached its peak in 1931. 

The fact that the companies in the aggre- 
gate showed an underwriting loss on the Op- 
erations of the past year is not so important 
as the evidence that this loss is considerably 
less than in the previous year and registers 
another notch in an improved trend. The 
nation-wide underwriting results of the cas- 
ualty companies doing business in New York 
State revealed a percentage of underwriting 
loss of 9.2 in 1931; 5.8 in 1932, and 3.2 in 
1933. of 

_It is clear, however, that the compara- 
tively favorable showing was accomplishe 
by the companies only through their re- 
sourcefulness in making the most of the 
profits available in the allied lines of smaller 
volume. The two most important lines from 1 
premium production standpoint—automobile 
liability and workmen’s compensation—cor- 
tinued unprofitable, the latter class reflectine 
the worst experience in history. Surety. 
once of the big three in point of volume, hos 
been whittled down to sixth place in size but 
still produces losses of astounding propor- 
tions. 

It is to the credit of the companies that by 
pressure on such lines as burglary, fidelity 
and the collateral automobile lines they were 
able to effect a general improvement, but the 
fundamental maladjustments in the major 
— are no less critically in need of correc- 
ion. 











| cents a bushel. 






Complete figures on the number 
of individual income tax returns filed 
to Dec. 31, 1933, covering income in 
the year 1932, show a total of 
4,078,640 returns, comparing with 
3,405,337 filed in the preceding year 
and covering income received in 
1931, according to an interim report 
of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 





Net operating income of all Class | 
railroads for the first quarter of this 
year was $112,276,896, which was at 
the annual rate of return of 2.23 per 
cent on their property investment, 
compared with a net operating in- 
come of $34,551,646, or .68 per cent 
on their property investment in the 
first quarter of 1933. In the period 
this year, 34 of the 148 reporting rail- 
roads failed to earn expenses and 


taxes. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Exchange 
for the week ended May 5, 1934, 
according to the New York Herald 
Tribune, closed Monday 128.46 and 
closed Saturday at 127.06. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same period closed Monday at 
40.08 and closed Saturday at 38.47. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for the 
same period closed Monday at 95.76 
and closed Saturday at 95.60. 





Operations in the steel industry 
throughout the United States this 
week were estimated to average 56.9 
per cent of capacity, which compares 
with the rate of 55.7 per cent last 
week, according to the American 
Iron and Steel Institute. 





Cotton futures declined early last 
week on cintinuation of heavy liqui- 
dating from the preceding week, but 
rallied on bullish crop news and heavy 
gray goods sales so that quotations 
closed the week at net unchanged to 
6 points lower. 





Weather dominated the wheat mar 
ket on the Chicago Board of Trade 
last week and prices advanced | to 3 
Private estimates of 
the winter wheat crop are considered 


bullish. 





Loading of revenue freight for the 
week ended April 28 totaled 608,654 
cars, which was an increase of 19,201 
cars over the preceding week. 





A reduction of 0.1 per cent in living 
costs occurred in April, according to 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, making the costs of living ot 
wage earners 9.7 per cent higher than 
in April, 1933, but 20.9 per cent lower 
than in April, 1929. 





Food prices fell 1.1 per cent from 
March to April, but they were 18.7 
per cent above their April, 1933 
level, although still 29.2 per cent 
below the leve! of Aoril, 1929, the 
Natioral Industrial Conference Board 
reports. 
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#3 Actual Ten Year Dividend and Net Cost History of an Ordinary or Endowment at Age 85 
es x > “‘* y . Ps 7 > ae | a sos 
== 33 Policy Compared With Ten Year Forecast Made on Basis of Dividend 
23 5. Pialinn te Mika ib Pont 
Ss 3; Scales in Effect in 1924—Period 1924 to 1934 
br Se § Actual » Actual 
== 33 Dividend Annual 
i ie Excess of Return Net Cost 
= 7S « Total Average Actual Greater Was Lower 
Annual Premium Tota! Cash Average Annual Dividends | than 1924 than 
Premium Deposits Dividends Net Cost Values Net Cost Net Cost Paid Forecast Forecast 
j vetna Life 1924 Seale | $24.89 $248.90 $38.44 $210.46 $125.00 $85.46 $8.55 
S Actual 10-Year History 24.89 248.90 50.74 198.16 125.00 73.16 7.32 $12.30 32.0 14.4 
kers I lowa * 1424 Seale 26.28 262.80 45.47 217.33 135.76 81.57 8.16 
Actual 10-Year History 26.28 262.80 48.32 214.48 135.76 78.72 7.87 2.85 6 3.6 
nkers Life, Net 1924 Seale 25.88 258 .80 50.65 208.15 136.00 72.15 7.22 
Actual 10-Year History 25.88 258.80 54.95 203.85 136.00 67.85 6.79 4.30 8.5 6.0 
Berkshire | ; 1924 Seale 26.35 263.50 38.10 225.40 146.01 79.39 7.94 
Actual 10-Year History 26.35 263.50 42.10 221.40 146.01 75.39 7.54 4.00 10.5 0 
entral J low 1924 Seale 26.35 263.50 42.76 220.74 125.00 95.74 9.57 
Actual 10-Year History 26.35 263.50 49.74 213.76 125.00 88.76 8.88 6.98 16.3 7.2 
. 1924 Seale 23.64 236.40 93.72 212.68 135.00 77.68 7.77 
(ct 10-Year History 23.64 236.40 35 27 201.13 135.00 66.13 6.61 11.55 48.7 14.9 
nect Mutual * 1924 Scale 263.50 54.05 209.45 146.01 63.44 6.34 
Actua! 10-Year History 263.50 59.53 03.97 146.01 57.96 5.80 5.48 10.1 8.5 
titable Life, Iowa * 1924 Seale 26.38 263.80 60.43 203.37 136.00 67.37 6.74 
Actual 10-Year History 26.38 263.80 68.88 194.92 136.00 58.92 5.89 8.45 14.0 12.4 
Ms Bee 1924 Seale 28.11 281.10 83.74 197.36 146.00 51.36 5.14 
Actual 10-Year History 28.11 281.10 87.49 193.61 146.00 47.61 4.76 3.75 4.5 7.4 
ty M 1924 Seale 26.08 260.80 54.31 206.49 135.00 71.49 7.15 
Actual 10-Year History 26.08 260.80 55.41 205.39 135.00 70.39 7.04 1.10 1.1 1.6 
rard Lif 1924 Scale 27.56 275.60 42.71 232.89 125.48 107.41 10.74 
Actual 10-Year History 27.56 275.60 54.75 220.85 125.48 95.37 9.54 12.04 28.2 11.2 
Guardiar N. 1924 Seale 26.35 263 .50 54.31 909.19 146.01 63.18 6.32 
Actual 10-Year History 26.35 263.50 62.53 200.97 146.01 54.96 5.50 8.22 15.1 13.0 
Home Life, N. ¥ 1924 Seale 26.35 263.50 47.19 916.31 146.01 70.30 7.03 
Actual 10-Year History 26.35 263 .50 57.51 205.99 146.01 59.98 6.00 10.32 21.9 14.7 
rsor 024 Seale 25.81 258.10 39 63 918.47 126.00 92.47 9.25 
Actual 10-Year History 25.81 958.10 43.77 214.33 126.00 88.33 8.83 4.14 10.4 4.6 
Riz John H Mut 1924 Seale 25.88 258.80 40.24 918.56 136.00 82.56 8.26 
OR. ; Actual 10-Year History 25.88 258.80 54.49 204.31 136.00 68.31 6.83 14.25 35.4 17 
S ae : Massach Mutual * 1924 Scale 26.35 263.50 55.56 907.94 146.01 61.93 6.19 
2 == \ 10-Year History 26.35 263.50 67.71 195.79 146.01 49.78 4.98 12.15 21.9 19.5 
2 sz Mutual Life, N. ¥ 1924 Seale 98 11 281.10 74.36 206.74 146.01 60.7 6.07 
r a : \ 10-Year History 28.11 281.10 81.06 200.04 146.01 54.03 5.40 6.70 9.1 11.0 
. Be > Mut Trust 1924 Seale 26.01 260.10 7 O7 999 13 132.14 89.99 9.00 
Soe \ct 10-Year History 26.01 260.10 43.22 216.88 132.14 84.74 8.47 5.25 22.3 5.9 
Nat | t 1924 Seale 96.35 263 .50 54.54 908 .96 146.01 62.95 §.30 


Actual 10-Year History 26.35 263.50 60.08 903 .42 146.01 57.41 5.74 5.54 10.1 8.9 











New Eng Mut 1924 Seale 27.00 270.00 51.00 919.00 146.01 72.99 7.30 
Actual 10-Year History 27.00 270.00 78.30 191.70 146.01 45.69 4.57 27.30 53.5 7.8 
New Yor 1924 Seale 28.11 281.10 72.57 208 .53 146.00 62.53 6.25 
Actual 10-Year History 28 11 981.10 79.85 901.25 146.00 55.25 5.53 7.28 10.0 11.5 
Northwest Mut . 1924 Seale 26.88 268.80 81.16 187.64 146.01 41.63 4.16 
\ctual 10-Year History 26.88 268.80 85.33 183.47 146.01 37.46 3.75 4.17 5.1 9.9 
— North t Nat il * 1924 Seale 26.69 266.90 53.47 913.43 125.00 88 43 8.84 
ez Actual 10-Year History 26.69 266.90 54.65 212.25 125.00 87.25 8.72 1.18 2.2 
No = 
as = hio Stat 1924 Seale 27.69 276.90 49.20 997.70 123.00 104.70 10.47 
ee Actual 10-Year History 7.69 276.90 52.81 224 09 123.00 101.09 10.11 3.61 7.3 3.5 
Pacific Mut 1924 Seale 26.30 263 .00 46.41 216.59 125.00 91.59 9.16 
s Actual 10-Year History 26.30 263.00 50.99 212.01 125.00 87.01 8.70 4.58 9.9 5.0 
. n Mut 1924 Seale 26.35 263.50 60.28 203 .22 146.01 57.21 5.72 
ae Actual 10-Year History 26.35 263 50 68.84 194.66 146.01 48.65 4.87 8.56 14.2 15.0 
2 
pigs r Life * 1924 Seale 26.20 262.00 26.96 235.04 125.00 110.04 11.00 
— Actual 10-Year History 26.20 262.00 55.68 226.32 125.00 101.32 10.13 8.72 32.3 7.9 
gi Phoenix M t 1924 Seale} 27.54 275.40 63.48 211.92 147.51 64.41 6.44 : 
— Actual 10-Year History 27.54 275.40 68.11 207.29 147.51 59.78 5.98 4.63 7.3 7.1 
ma Provident Mut . 1924 Seale 94.89 248.90 42.4] 200 .49 135.00 65.49 6.55 
Actual 10-Year History 24.89 248 90 61.97 186.93 135.00 51.93 5.19 13.56 28.0 20.3 
rudential Insurance f. . 1924 Seale | 023.20 232.00 41.89 190.11 136.00 04.11 5.41 ; 
Actual 10-Year History a23.20 a232.00 43.37 188.63 136.00 52.63 5.26 1.48 3.5 2.4 
Security Mut N. Y.* 1924 Seale 27.83 278.30 30.28 248 02 141.00 107.02 10.70 
| Actual 10-Year History 27.83 278.30 32.88 245.42 141.00 104.42 10.44 2.60 8.6 2.5 
: State Mut Mass.* 1924 Seale 26.35 263 .50 53.70 209.80 146.01 63.79 6.38 
Actual 10-Year History 26.35 263 .50 66.69 196.81 146.01 50.80 5.08 12.99 24.2 20.4 
n Centr 1924 Seale | 24.89 248.90 42.84 206 .06 135.00 71.06 7.11 
Actual 10-Year History 24.89 248.90 48.97 199.93 135.00 64.93 6.49 6.13 14.3 8.7 
= t Coast 1924 Scale 26.86 268.60 46.13 222.47 126.00 96.47 9.65 
¢ Actua! 10-Year History 26.86 268.60 52.10 216.50 126.00 90.50 9.05 5.97 12.9 6.2 
<= "4 ry Life Policy per $1,000. +Whole Life Policy per $1,000. tEndowment at Age 85 Policy per $1,000. a Represented life 
= sural premium only. Actual annual premium deposit was $24.09, of which 89 cents represented value of premium waiver disability 
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HE HAS A NEW CAR — important news to you and every serv 
other agent whose income is indirectly affected by the an 
° ° e . pote 
automobile industry. At the present rate of production ie 
ie 
three or four millions like him will have new cars before the lion: 
year is out. All prospects for AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE. aay 
min 
- . ‘ - : , that 
In 22 states and 6 Canadian provinces financial responsi- ous 
bility laws emphasize the necessity of AUTOMOBILE PUBLIC sure 
LIABILITY and Property DAMAGE protection. Yet only jer 
anc 
about 20% of car owners are so insured. Far less than half os 
the cars on the road today are insured against Fire and spre 
THert. There is a wealth of this business to be cultivated 
right now as well as that created by the phenomenal upturn T 
in the motor trade. doll 
the’ 
With -Etna Fire Group automobile policies you can =" 
bdiec 
supply every insurance need of your prospects — FIRE, the 
Tuert, Lrasitity, Property DAMAGE, COLLISION, WIND- ene 
z 3 one nat 
stoRM, HAIL, FLoop, PLATE GLAss BREAKAGE, TOWING, : 
vei 
Riot and Civit COMMOTION, ACCIDENT, PERSONAL EFFECTS, pro 
even DAMAGE FROM FALLING AIRCRAFT. PI 
n 
, . , . hat 
Who are these prospects? You can find out from your " 
ant 
local registry office after cars are bought. But to keep bill 
ahead, ask automobile salesmen. In return for leads you “a 
fing 
often can give them, they will gladly tell you who new car on 
owners will be before they register. n 
bill 
id 
rec 
nee 
as 
to 
| me 
tia 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY = It 
+ 
PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ~- - 
tel 
THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
tid 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO CHARLOTTE, N. C. : 
re 
Se] 
= 
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LIFE INSURANCE FUNCTIONS 








that the 
insurance in the 


SAY in no spirit of ego 


record of life 


United States over a period now 
approaching a century of time entitles 
t to speak on the conditions, problems, 
and programs of today. When I speak 
f its records I think in terms of its 
promptness, its service and its stability. 


Its record of prompt and full perform- 
ance is unsurpassed by any other Amer- 
ican institution. Its service has been 
social, civic and economic. Its 
service to the individual and the family 
is not measurable, but it has been a 
potent and important influence in the 
development of our civilization. Mil- 
lions of our citizens, past and present, 


broadly 


have had standards of living, peace of 
mind and opportunity for attainment 
that would not have been theirs if it 
were not for the service of the life in- 
surance companies. This helped pro- 
vide the kind of citizen that advanced 
and stabilized the nation. In the eco- 
nomic field that service has been wide- 
spread and more measurable. 


A Financial Reservoir 
The companies gathered billions of 
that impotent, 
they were small in number, 
if the individual policyholder. 
bled in the treasury of the companies 


dollars were because 


in the hands 
Assem- 


they became a veritable reservoir of 
energy to aid the development of the 
nation. They were poured into the de- 
velopment of the 
and properties upon which our 


basic and essential 
projects 
pportuntiy and prosperity have rested 
Billions 
to the finance development 
Other 
to finance homes and business 
Other billions went to 
finance the development and 


nance of 


and must rest in the future. 
have gone 
and maintenance of agriculture. 
billions 
levelopm¢ nts. 
mainte- 
essential transportation and 

mmunication facilities. Then othe) 
billions went to aid governments in pro- 
viding schools, highways, sanitation and 
recreation for our people. In times of 
need the life insurance dollar has come, 
as it did in the war and as it is today, 
to the aid and support of the govern- 
ment. It has sought service in essen- 
tial social, economic and civic activities. 
It has not sought for big or easy profit 


I speculative spheres. It has been con- 


tent with safety and a moderate return. 


Can anyone conceive of an institu- 
tion, public or private, that has or could 
render more constructive service? A 
service that has benefited the individ- 


val, society as a whole and the govern- 
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By M. J. CLEARY 


President Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


j AnAdaress Delivered Be- 
fore the Insurance Round 
Table at the Twenty- 
Second Annual Meeting 
of the United States 





q Chamber of Commerce 


ment itself. That service was efficient, 


economical and honest. The record 
stands as a tribute to private initia- 
tive and private management. That 


management did not pursue a laissez- 


faire attitude. It has been alert and 
active in building and maintaining a 
service that met the need of the public. 
It has been alert and active in finding 
fields of investment that were safe, con- 
structive and promotive of the public 
welfare. I wish I might say that no 
one who relied upon it was disappoint- 
ed. I can and do say that the per- 
centage that have occasion for disap- 
pointment is surprisingly and gratify- 
In the last four and one- 
trifling 


ingly small. 
half distressing 
centage of the life 
American 
loss to the owners 
partial loss. That 
curred, does not evidence weakness in 


years a per- 
insurance in the 
companies has resulted in 
and that was but a 


loss, where it oc- 


the system, but weakness in manage- 
ments. 


During the same four and one-half 
years the American companies paid out 
to policyholders and beneficiaries, in 
cash, more than $13,000,000,000, and 
during these same years increased their 
assets more than $3,500,000,000. 

In a measurable percentage of these 
cases the policyholder could not obtain 
These 

they 


from any other source. 


payments 


cash 
preserved families, 


saved business and investments and 
against a 
ereater May | 
refer at this point to the moratorium 
of a year ago? The condition that re 


sulted in that action by State officials 


they protected the public 


public relief burden. 


aid not emanate from life insurance. 
It came from conditions outside of and 
beyond the control of the life insurance 
companies. It cost no policyholder a 
dollar. The most can be said is that a 


mall number of policyholders had to 
wait a few days or a few weeks at most 
for their money. 
Prepared to Carry On 

Today the life companies are ready 
tc meet the new opportunities and r¢ 
sponsibilities and to carry out existing 
obligation with their strength intact 
and liquidity greater than at any time 
in their history. That is a fact in which 
we take pride. 

That record entitles, may I 
this institution to speak upon the prob 
lems and programs of today. Not be- 


repeat, 


cause it has a selfish interest—it hasn’t 

it is essentially and basically a non- 
commercial] and non-profit-making insti- 
tution. But because millions more 
than 60 millions—of our fellow-citizens 
have put their faith and their savings 
in the institution as a means of solving, 
in whole or part, the problem of provid- 
ing for themselves and their dependents. 
They have not been disappointed. Thei 
hope of home, education and 
tunity for their children when they are 
this institution. 3y 
their sacrifice they assure a new gen- 


oppo! - 


gone rests upon 
more in- 


They 


protect society and preserve the social 


eration with better standards, 


telligence and more stability. 
structure. 

Present conditions and trends do 
cause those responsible for the direc- 
tion and management of this vast en- 
terprise of sacrifice and of thrift some 
concern. I do not speak—nor would 
any of the other men occupying posi- 
tions similar to mine—with a personal 
r selfish view. These sixty-odd million 


(Continued on page 15) 





ConM u Topics 


FRIENDS: Somebody sells your 


friends their life insurance. 


FEW WIDOWS REMARRY: 
Only three out of ten widows be- 
tween ages 21 and 25 ever re- 
marry, and only two out of 
fifteen between 31 and 35 re- 
marry, reports the National Coun- 
cil on Compensation Insurance. 
Phis seems to contradict popular 
opinion, and demonstrates once 
more the need for adequate life 


insurance protection. 


DEADWOOD: Gardeners, if thes 
want their gardens to flourish 
with beautiful flowers, should 
spend some of the time pulling 
weeds. Clean out your prospect 
file, leaving only those who, with 
proper cultivation, will develop 


into a choice bouquet. 


\ DOLLAR A MINUTE: Men and 
women have bought life insu:- 
ince amounting to approximately 
$900,000,000 in The Connecticut 
Mutual. Were this money paid 
out at the rate of one dollar « 
minute, every minute of the 
working day. it would take 6944 
vears and 120 days before the 
last dollar was paid. This large 
amount of protection wil! some 
day lighten the burdens of many 


thousands of dependents. 


MARRIAGE VOWS: Archaic is 
the opinion of a noted economics 
professor, in regard to our mar- 
riage vows: the statement to 
cherish and care for the woman 
“until death do us part” is not 
enough. It should read, he says. 
“while and after both or either 


lives.” 


NEARLY A MILLION: Nearly 
one million dollars was paid to 
annuitants by The Connecticut 
Mutual last year. This is an in- 
crease of about 50° over the 


previous vear. 


COORDINATION: All Connecti- 
eut Mutual sales promotion liter- 
ature has now been coordinated 
and concentrated into two loose- 
leaf volumes, for ready reference 
by agents and general agents. 











“Down Through the Decades with 
r | ’ >. ae 
The Connecticut Mutual 





1856-66— The first battle 


The between _ iron. 
Connecticut clads—the bat. 
Mutual’s tle between the 


Second Decade Monitor and 
the Merrimac 
on March 9, 


1862. 











Only a sound company could have survived this decade. 
Industry and trade expanded too rapidly for healthy organ- 
ization. An unstable banking system, with a defective cur- 
rency, collapsed in the panic 1856-58. Upon the heels of 
panic came civil war. So forcibly during the war was the 
value and the inherent safety of legal reserve life insurance 
brought to the nation’s attention, that life insurance sales 
increased 50‘; annually for a few years after 1865. Through 
the difficulties naturally arising out of panic and war, The 
Connecticut Mutual came unharmed, growing to preeminent 
size and strength. 


The conservative New England management of the Company 
is reflected in a statement from the report oi its President for 
the last twoyears of the decade:**The amount of business done 
by the Company has been far larger than was ever done by 
any life insurance company in the world . . . Not only has 
the material progress of the Company been remarkable but 
progress in improvement has not been lost sight of. The 
Company has always been cautious in the adoption of new 
and untried measures . . . Conservatism has not, however 
... been maintained at the expense of enterprise.” 


Today, increasing premium income is indica- 
tive of the confidence of its policyholders 


THe CONNECTICUT MUTUAL BRR 
LIFE -INSURANCE@ 
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life Insurance Functions 
(Concluded from page 13) 


eople who own these companies can- 
sot speak for themselves. We are em- 
loyed to act for them. 

Let me say here that I am not quar- 
rlling with anyone—least of all those 
n public place who are giving all they 
have in an effort to solve problems that 
are numerous, deep, complicated and 
videspread in a degree never before 
nfronting this government. Rather, 
n my feeble way, I would like to help 
degree 


crystallizing and in some 


larifying a phase of the situation that 
sof major importance. 

The life insurance companies are not 
great, rich, money-making corporations 
in the ordinary sense. They are essen- 
tially trustees, in each case, for the 
thousands of millions of policyholders. 
Let us remember, too, that the vast per- 
entage of these policyholders are men 
and women of very moderate means 
confronted by the same problems that 
mfront their neighbors. The payment 
f their premiums has and does repre- 
sent sacrifice. The million, or half- 
million or quarter-million-dollar policy- 
holder is a rare individual. The aver- 
age policy in the American companies 
is approximately $1,500. The assets of 
the companies represent an average in- 
terest of little more than $300 per pol- 
cyholder. 

The company 
hard-earned sacrificial premium of the 
great mass. It issues its contract or 


receives the small, 


policy agreeing to earn not less than a 
fixed rate of interest on that fund aid 
to pay fixed sums to the insured or 
beneficiary according to the terms of 
the contract. The laws of the States 
specify the field of investment open to 
the companies. Our principal must be 
safe and our earnings equal at least to 
the minimum promised if we are to con- 
tinue to meet our obligations. 

We may be and, in fact, are sympa- 
thetic with the problems of the indi- 
vidual or corporation to whom we loan 
these funds when interest and principal 

due. I speak the truth, known to 
every man in the management of the 

mpanies and to thousands of others, 
when I say that long before govern- 
ments interested themselves in the prob- 
debtor the life insurance 
were making a consistent 
and persistent effort to find a solution 
to that problem. The companies do not 
want any man’s home, farm or business 
property. In every way 
with their obligation to their policy- 
holders they have tried to avoid own- 
ing these properties. But is there jus- 
tifiable ground for urging or compel- 
ing us to accept less than the note or 


he bond calls for if the borrower is 


tem of the 


ompanies 
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consistent 


able to pay? Is there justifiable ground 
for telling us we can’t collect when the 
security is adequate to cover the debt? 

Life insurance has been sympathetic 
and has cooperated with its borrowers 
and with public authorities in an ef- 
fort to relieve the debtor. We will con- 
tinue that sympathetic cooperation. But 
there is a point beyond which we should 
not be asked to go and beyond which we 
managements, 


cannot safely go. As 


charged with the responsibility of a 

trustee, what right have we to accept 

less than the amount due if the secur- 

ity is adequate to provide that amount? 
° 


An Unmoral Viewpoint 


In a legal sense this money belongs 
to the company. In a truer sense it 
belongs to the policyholder. Is there 
« moral obligation to take less? Smith, 
the farmer, saved and sacrificed to pay 
the premium; so did Brown the clerk 
and Jones the dentist. We loaned their 
money to Thomas the farmer, or Gage, 
who built an apartment house, or to 
the taxpayers of Detroit or some other 
city to build schools or parks or some- 


thing else. Do the morals of today de- 


mand that the three careful, thrifty 
citizens who saved to protect them- 
selves, their dependents and society, 


give part of it to these borrowers who 
can pay, or who gave security adequate 
to pay it? Is it good morality or good 
public policy to encourage that view- 
point? Paying debts is never particu- 
larly pleasant or easy, and it will be 
less so if personal pride, conscience and 
a proper sense of obligation are elim- 
inated. I am afraid we have already 
gone too far in that direction. 

Is that the only way or the best 
way to solve the problem of the debtor? 
Very often a better answer can be 
found if the will to find it exists and 
a real effort is made. The man who 
adopts this harder course and succeeds 
will be happier. We ought to encour- 
age that view in the interest of a bet- 
ter and happier citizenship and in jus- 
tice to the fellow who has tried to help 


himself. 


Financing National Enterprise 


There is another trend of thought 
and action at the present time that 
gives some of us concern. The com- 
panies have put billions into transpor- 
tation, communication and utility en- 
terprises designed to render a _ neces- 
sary local and national service. There 
was direct or implied assurance by gov- 
ernments that these enterprises would 
be protected in their right to do busi- 
ness and to earn a sum justifying these 
investments. Again let me say these 
funds represent the hard-earned sav- 
f citizens. Isn’t there 


ings of millions <« 


at least a strong moral obligation upon 
governments to make good on that as 
surance? 

Today we see situations in which the 
assurance that led to these investments 
disregarded. In fact, tempting subsi- 
dies are being offered to local govern- 
ments to impair values and to reduce 
if not destroy the earnings necessary 
to liquidate these loans. This is justi- 
fied on the ground that it is in the in- 
terest of the general public. Can that 
I contend that it 
public? 


view be maintained? 
cannot. Who is the general 
The sixty-odd million people who own 
the policies of the American life insur- 
ance companies and the other millions 
who are the beneficiaries are, in fact, 
the general public. They are to be 
taxed to provide the subsidy and the 
other capital required to duplicate and 
impair or destroy the value and earn- 
ing power of institutions in which their 
savings are invested. That policy is 
neither equitable or economically sound. 

Thrift and saving on the part of the 
individual citizen is a necessity if we 
are to have stability in the individual, 
the family and the nation. The life in- 
surance companies have been and are 
today the greatest vehicles for thrift, 
saving and self help that we have de- 
veloped in this country. They have 
invested a part of the funds of their 
millions of policyholders in the securi- 
ties of these necessary, public-serving 
enterprises. Other millions of our citi- 
zens have directly or through other 
agencies made similar investments. If 
these investments were made in the last 
quarter of a century, the investor was 
told or knew that these enterprises 
were assured the right to do business 
and to earn a fair or fixed return. Can 
we afford to shake confidence and weak- 
en the incentive to save and accumulate 
by nullifying that assurance? 

In closing, let me say with all due 
modesty that here is an institution with 
a record of performance and stability 
unsurpassed by any other American en- 
terprise. For nearly a hundred years 
it has met the strain of wars, epidem- 
ies, financial, agricultural and business 
distress. It stands today at the end of 
four and a half-years of unequalled dis- 
turbance with its strength intact, its 
liquidity unusual and its ability to serve 
unimpaired. It represents potential as- 
sets of $100,000,000,000 and current as- 
sets of more than $20,000,000,000—the 
hard-earned savings of more than 60.- 
000,000 people. 

It has cooperated and will cooperate 
in the solution of our national prob- 
lems. Its character, its obligations and 
its vital importance in the social and 
economic structure should not be mis- 
when it is 
operate in relieving the other fellow. 


understood asked to co- 
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Some Reasons Why Examinations 
Pave the Way to New Business 





Thomas M. Scott, Penn Mutual Life Leader and Chairman of the 
Million Dollar Round Table, Discusses Production Methods At 
Meeting of Philadelphia Life Agents; Urges Planned Effort 


By Frank 





Thomas M. Scott, of the Penn 


he is too friendly not 


isked to do so. 


ound almost too simple: he has the 


t he policy. Mr. Scott wa Ul 
peaker at a meeting of the Phil 
office 


and he 


a Life fieldmen at the home 
mpany last Monday 
the value of getting the pro 
necessarily recon 
the method as the ideal fo 
hut bv wav of explaining 
v i own methods of selling. 
number of advantage 
j 


are a 


“having the doctor check up 


First 


saves the 


pect’s insurability.” 


way. It 


the easiest 


both the and the 


prospect 


1? quently disclosing uninsu 


( before a lot of time and ef 


has been spent on routine work. 
hen. the 


method often develops addi 


na susiness, over and above the 
under consideration at the 


nent \ 


tion where 


prospect placed in a 


he has to 


reject the 
after he has 
he has taken this 


something 


proposition passed the 
eXamination and once 
tangible action, and has 
grasp which is not availabl 


man, he is far less likely to 


ithin his 
every 
turn it down than before the first step 


taken. 


talked fou 


i een 
Mr. Scott 


ng rapidly 


an hour, speak 
about his 


observation, and 


and intimately 


wh experlrences and 
course in 


Personal- 


vave his listeners a_ short 


life insurance salesmanship. 
branch of the busi- 


tles n the sales 


ness vary as widely as personalities 
army of prospects he 


develop his owt 


among the said, 
man must 


None, however, ever develops 


and each 
methods. 
his capabilities to the fullest possible 
extent, he declared. Enthusiasm is the 
quality which determines just how far 
« man’s potential abilities are developed 
life insur- 


ind without enthusiasm for 


Mutual 
its how to sell more than a million a year, but at the same time 
to tell them 
The essence of the answer to the problem makes 


ELLINGTON 


Life, is too modest to tell 


how he manages the task when 


prospect examined and then 





Thomas M. Scott 


ance, a man has no business trying 
sell it. 

One fundamental principle practiced 
y Mr. Scott 
“eve and ear appeal.” The best meth- 


od he has found for putting this idea 


is the application of the 


into practical use is the examination. 
Then with the delivery of the policy he 
has an opportunily to tell his story and 
show the prospect the product he has 
to offer. 
The best 

servation is, 
listener, the 


life insurance man, his ob- 
is that man who is a good 
man who can draw his 
prospect out and learn all there is to 
know about his family, his aims, and 
anything else pertinent to the job of 
(Concluded on page 21) 





Improvement is Noted 


By Hartford Companies 


All Phases of Operation Enjoy 
Better Experience for First Four 
Months of Year, Survey Reveals 


phase of the life 
first 


Every insurance 


business, for the four months of 
this year, shows a steady improvement, 
it is learned from a series of interviews 


with the officials of the companies domi- 


iled in Hartford. 
Life insurance sales in the United 
States during the month of April, 


judged from numerous preliminary re- 
received, will reveal a big gair 


April, 
subscribing to the Life In- 


ports 


1933. The aggregate of 


over 
companies 


urance Sales Research Bureau may 


amount to $600,000,000 for ordinary 


life only compared with about $465,000, 


000 reported in April last year. Or 
this basis, member companies of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, reporting figures on the indus- 


trial and group classifications in addi- 
tion to ordinary life, may show 
volume for April in excess of $800,000- 
C00, compared with $625,000,000 in 
\pril last 
Hartford report April 
as running from 40 to 100 per 
better than April, 1933. For the 


first four months of this year, the vol- 


year. 
companies 
business 
cent 
ahead of the corre 


ume has run well 


sponding period of 1933. 

Mortality experience this year is bet- 
ter than a year ago and underwriting 
is on a more selective basis. 

The policy loan situation is material- 
According to the experi- 
ence of the Hartford companies for th 
four months of this year the 
number of applications for loans show 
ranging from 40 to 60 per 
cent of the total for the corresponding 
Amounts applied for 
on a cash basis are from 26 to 42 per 
Especially gratifying is the 
amount of loan repayments. The im- 
provement in this item is variously re 
ported from 21 to 107 per cent ahead 
of a year ago. 

The invested assets of the companies 
show an enhancement in value. Lead 
ing executives report improvement 
ranging from 5 to 10 per cent and an 
average increase of 7 per cent is Tre 
garded as conservative. 


ly improved. 
first 
decreases 
period of 1933. 


less. 


cent 
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louisville Underwriters 
Hold Sales Congress 


The ourth sales 
sponsored by the Louisville Association 


annual congress 
‘Life Underwriters was held last Fri 
y in tne Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
Among speakers at the morning ses- 
jon were: A. R. Jaqua, Cincinnati; 
Holgar J. Johnson, Pittsburgh, general 
went the Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
Carroll C. Day, 


nce Company, and 


Oklahoma City, Okla., general agent of 
e Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com 
any. 

The luncheon-meeting was addressed 


y Dr. William B. Bailey, noted econo- 
ist, with William A. Stoll, president 
f the Louisville Board of Trade, as 
toastmaster. R. B. Ferguson president 
charge of ar- 


the association had 


ingements. 


Made First Vice-President 


Robert J. Kieckhefer has been made 
t vice-president of the Old Line Life 
Insura Company of America, Mil- 
aukee, to succeed the late F. X. Bod- 


William H. Ryan was elected a 
lirector to succeed the late M. H. Ray- 


ond of Rhinelander, Wis. President 


hn FE. Reilly, who reports that the 
volume of new business for the first 
four months of 1934 increased more 
than 35 per cent compared with the 
me period a year ago. 


S. L. Phelps 
S. L. Phelps, secretary and treasurer 
the Volunteer State Life Insurance 
Chattanooga, Tenn., died in 
Friday at the age of 


Company, 


city last 


14. He was formerly actuary of the 
Lincoln National Life, leaving that 
mpany to join the Volunteer State 


bout 12 years ago. 


C. B. Knight 

C. B. Knight, head of the Union Cen- 
big New York agency, died sud- 
hemorrhage on 


lenly from cerebral 


May 2. He was in his seventieth year. 
Mr. Knight had served the New York 
Life and the Prudential prior to be- 
ming general agent for the Union 


Central in 1914. He is survived by a 
vidow and daughter and a brother. 
Standard Acquires Independent 

Under a Chancery Court decree in 
Nashville last week, the Standard Life 
Insurance Company of the South, Jack- 
son, Miss., takes over the business of 
the Independent Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Nashville. 
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Life Index Published for 1934 


Percentage Asset 
Annual Publication; 


Distribution Enlarged in 00th 


Valuable Data Given 


The body of the 1954 Life Index con 


The 1934 edition of the Spectato 
Life Index is now being distributed, ains valuable data concerning ove) 
this being the 66th annual edition of 25 life insurance companies operating 
that popular publication. The service the United States and Canada. This 
ability of the current issue has been wmiaterial is separated into four differ 
markedly enhanced by enlarging se\ nt sections, the data for each com 


being conveniently arranged on 


eral tables, chief of which is an ex- pany 
hibit of the percentage distribution of the same page. Detailed information 
the total admitted assets of each com neerning income, disbursements, as 


pany recorded in the book. (Concluded on page 32) 





Business is Where......? 


once Was 


A famous prospector 


asked where to look for gold. 


“Gold,” he replied 1m- 
pressively, “is where 
vou find it.” 


So is business for the 
Lite Insurance Sales- 
man. 


In other words, the man 
who moves about 
usually finds the 
Prospects who be- 
come policyholders. 


Che Prudential 
Iusurance Company of America 


Epwarp D; DuFrieLp, President 





Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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First American Life neces of the Canadas) without first No Child Need 
. ope having secured the company’s consent, ° ° 
Policy ls Exhibited and such consent having been endorsed Have Diphtheria 
\ facsimile of the first life insurance upon the policy. President Roosevelt’s recent procla- 


issued to anyone in this 


policy evel 


intry was exhibited at Danville, Ky., 
( by O. F. Floyd, formerly of 
Versailles, but more recently of Louis 
ille, at a meeting of life insurance 
agents at the Gilcher Hotel in Danville. 


This first “No. 1” policy was issued 
life of Thomas N. Ayers by the 
Mutual Life Insurance 
New York, of 

Louisville district 
1843, was 
New 
the insured’s 


on the 
Company of 
which Mr. Floyd is 
manager, on Feb. 1, 
who then a resident of 
York State. 
wife. 


The beneficiary was 
The 


licy was $5,000 and provided that 


amount of 
the po 
in the event of death of the wife prior 
to that of the husband, their children 
became the beneficiaries. 

Other conditions of the policy were 
insured not 
being venture beyond the 
southern boundary of Virginia or Ken- 


such as the 
allowed to 


restrictions 


tucky, or prohibited from going out- 
side “the settled limits” of the United 
States (excepting the British Prov- 


Other restrictions such as 
ipon the seas;” “by his own hand,” 
“by the hands of justice,” or “in con- 
sequence of a duel,” or “in the known 
violation of any law of the states or of 
the United States,’ made null and void 
the provisions of the policy, and no 
payment would be made thereon. 


“dying 


Riehle's Invention 


Theodore M. Riehle, vice-president of 
the National Association and manager 
for the Equitable of the U. S. A., is 
working on a new sales device. He de 
scribes it as follows: 

“Tl am trying to get a patent on a 
new invisible ear trumpet for the ex- 
clusive use of life men. It 
that the ear drum 
react to the word ‘no’ until it has been 


is so con- 
structed does not 
sounded at least eight times. It is so 
constructed that the word ‘yes’ is heard 
even though the prospect never actually 
utters it.” 











REBUILDING 





Commonwealth Life be- 
lieves the time has arrived 
when men are looking 
confidently to the future 
—taking up the task of 
rebuilding their depres- 


sion shot businesses. 


With its new Reconstruc- 
tion policy, Common- 
wealth enables your pros- 
pect to rebuild his estate 


INSURANCE 


LOUISVILLE 





For Futt Detaits WRITE 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 


at the same time that he 
rebuilds his business. 


Rates at Age 35 
$2,500 


Ist year $25.80 
32.88 
3rd year 39.95 
4th year 47.03 


5th and subsequent years 
$54.08 


2nd year 


COMPANY 


KENTUCKY 





























mation designating May 1 “Children’s 
Health Day” has resulted in centering 
greater attention upon campaigns being 
held continuously throughout the coun- 
an effort to reduce the preva- 
lence of diphtheria, according to Dr. 
Donald B. Armstrong, of the Metro- 
politan Life. Doctor Armstrong de- 
clared that important campaigns for 
diphtheria immunization in _ progress 
this New York, under the 
auspices of state and city health au- 
thorities, have 
operation. 


try in 


spring in 


received hearty co- 


“Coincident with Children’s Health 
Day,” Doctor Armstrong “this 
company will distribute hundreds of 
thousands of copies of its diphtheria 
pamphlet, which points out the dan- 
gers of the disease, shows the value of 
immunization and what should be done 
in case symptoms of 
veloped. 

“Children are most 
against diphtheria, especially those 
under five years of age. The very 
young child is not only more likely to 
take this disease but also more apt to 
die of it than are older children. Yet, 
no child need have diphtheria, for it 
can be prevented by a simple, harmless 
treatment. 


said, 


diphtheria de- 


defenseless 


Ordinary Production 
By States In 1933 


A table showing the Ordinary Life 
Insurance production transacted in sev- 
eral of the larger states of the United 
States in 1932 and 1933 of companies 
whose statements are available at this 
time is presented on page 10 of this 
issue. This material has been compiled 
from data which is to appear in the 
forthcoming edition of the Life Year 
Book published by The Spectator Com- 
pany and which will be ready for dis- 
tribution early in June. This publica- 
tion contains a record of all business 
written by each company in each state. 


Northwestern National Manager 

Alfred B. Sylvanus has been appoint- 
ed an agency manager in Chicago for 
the Northwestern National Life Insur- 
ance Company. He has made, in a 
comparatively short time, an outstand- 
ing record in the lfie insurance busi- 
ness. 


The Spectator, May 10, 1934 
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Women Producers In 


Soviet Russia 

Of ec e what women do in Soviet 
Russia may have nothing much to do 
with insurance in America. On the 


other hand, current schools of thought 
credit Russia with a potential influence 


on America’s social future. In America 
it cann be denied that there is a 
steady increase of women participating 


in every line of business. To date their 
efforts have been largely restricted to 
office work and the lighter forms of 
industry. They present to insurance 
men possibilities for the future in their 
roll as wage-earners. If we are to be 
guided by Russia they will offer a con- 
stantly increasing circle of prospects. 

According to a Russian news release 
there are today seven million one hun- 
dred thousand women in the production 
branch of industry in that country. 
The striking point is that the percent- 
age of women engaged in heavy indus- 
try has increased steadily from 11.2 
per cent in 1926 to 26.9 per cent on 
1933. mining, iron ore 
machinery building, all 
record tremendous increases. 

Reliance Life agents proved in 1933 
that women even now are actual 
sources of worthwhile new insurance 
production. In statistical releases, the 
leading class of applicants during 1933 
were housewives, with office clerks and 
stenographers second and sales men and 
women third. The latter two classes 
substantially contributed to the grow 
ing list of women insurance holders. 


July 1, Coal 


production, 


Retirement Contract 
Popular With Women 


The Jefferson Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company of Greensboro, North 
Carolina, reports splendid success with 
its drive for insurance on the lives of 
women during the month of April. 
$1,250,000 was produced by the com- 
pany’s agents on women. 

This drive, sponsored by Miss Mary 
Taylor, secretary to Julian Price, was 
unusually popular. Each agent was 
given a special sales folder describing 
one of the company’s new policies 
known as an Optional Retirement In- 
come contract. 

In addition to writing a good volume 
on the lives of women, the agents found 
that they were developing a field of 
prospects previously untouched. 

Agency Manager Perkins reports a 
49% gain in paid business for the first 
four months of this year compared with 
the first four months of last year. 


Che Spectator, May 10, 1934 


Sun Never Puts 
Hay In the Barn 


“The sun never puts the hay in the 
barn,” says Field Notes, of the North- 
western Mutual Life. “The farmer 
rakes it and hauls it in. Improved con- 
ditions do not put applications in the 
life insurance man’s lap; he, too, must 
go out and rake them in. 

“The facts are that new conditions 
and new needs and new buying power 
are creating new opportunities which 
will outnumber all that have ever gone 
before. This lament of forsaken op- 
portunities is a time-worn cry. Alex- 
ander the Great despaired of his oppor- 
tunity—there were no more worlds to 
conquer, but his could be 
dropped in the State of Texas and one 
would have a hard time finding it. 
Alex was wrong; there were plenty of 
other worlds but he was not looking in 
the right places. 

“The 16.55% increase in paid busi- 
ness for the first two months of 1934 
demonstrates what the year will bring 
to the agent who is able to see his op- 
portunity. He will be favored who 
looks for business off the traveled path. 
A new prospect need not be feared. He 
cannot put you in jail for asking ques- 
tions, and he won’t be at all peeved if 
you show genuine interest in his prob- 


“world” 


lems. 
the right sort of questions lead straight 
to an application.” 


At least seven times out of ten 








The Share of Life Insurance 


The Minnesota Mutual Life agency pub- 
lication makes the following pertinent 
comment on the share of life insurance in 
our scheme of life: “In 1929 no life insur- 
ance man would have been optimistic 
enough to think that the volume of life 
insurance in force, would double by the 
end of 1932. Life insurance companies 
were then getting $3.90 of each $100 of 
the country's net income. In 1929 on the 
same income double the volume would 
mean $7.80 of each $100 insurance. Also 
if the same percentage of income had 
continued to go into premiums life insur- 
ance would have less than half the volume 
now in force. Here are the figures: 

In 1929 life insurance premiums were $3.90 
of each $100 of America's net income, in 
1930 premiums were $5.00 of each $100, in 
1931 they were $6.80 and in 1932 in- 
creased to $8.50. 

In the face of these figures can we still 
regard life insurance as being in the 
"luxury" group. Also, can we maintair 
the $8.50 average as the national income 
increases? 








AS | LIVE 


By FraANK ELLINGTON 


HAVE never been able to break down 
| and cry my heart out over the Amer 
ican male’s problem of “worry.” He 
doesn’t worry half enough. I can ad- 
mit, immediately, that worry is real, a 
poison to human happiness, etc., but the 
people who really experience worry are 
the widows and children of men who 
forgot to worry. Men who die unin- 
sured don’t know the half of it. 


HE “Fear and Gloom” copy featured 
by life insurance companies during 
the period of the depression has been 
rather severely by Roger 
Printers’ Ink. Sweetness 


criticized 

Warner in 
and light, one infers, would have been 
a more seemly tone for the advertising 
of life insurance. But to quote: “Some 
of the life insurance companies whose 
service should have brought security 
during turmoil, whose functions should 
have been to relieve worry rather than 
to intensify it were guilty along with 
the rest. Notoriously, some of them 
continued to ‘back up the hearse.’ Dur- 


ing the depression they intensified 


worry about death, poverty and dis- 
aster, when the spiritual essence of 


their service should have been the re- 
lief of the living from worry and the 
serene facing of the future.” 


* 


A; a matter of fact, I have felt that 
the national advertising of life in- 
surance companies during the past three 
or four years has understated their 
case. Mild to a fault, it might be said, 
but if anyone did venture to suggest 
that men are liable to die, and leave 
dependents, it would seem to me to be 
in keeping with the general idea. Any 
“intensified worry about death, poverty 
and disaster” occasioned by life insur- 
ance advertisements has been offset by 
the checks the companies have sent to 
those in a position to worry with a 
capital “W.” 


ACH and everyone of us knows that 

we are to die someday, but it takes 
a good life insurance man to remind us 
that it is inevitable. If the horrid de- 
tails involve worry and care, that’s just 
too bad, but if a man is persuaded to 
look ahead and plan ahead, then every- 
thing would seem to be for the best. 
As a matter of fact, it takes all kinds 
of readers to keep a national magazine 
going and it may be that a majority 
of them like their advertising “straight.” 
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(), R OBJECTIVE is to build a sound and 
enduring life insurance institution. 
Therefore, we are endeavoring to con- 
duct our activities in a way and manner 
which will inspire our policyholders 
and field representatives with an abiding 
confidence that a responsible and trust- 
worthy institution stands back of them. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE @MPANY 
iit 


Saint Louis, Missouri 


Watrer W. Heap, Presipent 
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Provident Mutual Life 
Holds Sales Conferences 
District Round Table Meeting; Held |; 


Louisville, Des Moines and Lake of 
Ozarks; Home Office Represented 


Three group i de Mutua 
agent in the middle west ttended 
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Central States Life 
Examiners’ Report 


“It is the opinion of ir ¢ 

it he lir +; a + +, " ffairs ne 
company) Ss r € i grout 
i CapaDdie, resource ar gyorou 
executives whos nd ed eff are 
being directed in the best interests of 
the company and its policyholders. The 
efforts of the present administration 


during the past year have already ef- 


fected a marked improvement in the 
asset structure of the company, and 
your examiners feel that th nu- 
ance of the program will, under their 
leadership, be beneficial to the policy- 


holders.” 

The above is the very pertinent and 
outstanding comment of the examiners 
from the insurance department of 
Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
Wyoming who recently completed an 
examination of the Central States Life 
Insurance Company of St. Louis, Mo., 


as of Dec. 31, 1933. 
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Examinations Pave 
Way to New Business 


] 


cluded from page 16) 


ing nsurance. Have something 

finite every case to show the pros 

e the interview is started, 

and be he alert for the development 
ida i! needs. 


One at advantage of life insu 


aid, is that it is based on 


ma eds and has its appeal 
throug iman nature and human na 
ire mstant, unchanging element. 


remarked that 
ture is attracted by anything 


In t nnection he 


nove he gives the various forms of 

1 attractive, new names. 
Christ Present Insurance has at 
buyers when its presenta 
title 
cold. 


bought insur- 


a less imaginative 

ave left the 
Like another client 
was called Stock Purchase 


prospect 


Plan Insurance. He was avowedly com 


the plan of putting all his 
I nto the purchase of his com 
any’s stock but liked the idea of pro- 
his program through an insur- 

And so on. 


nan nature and how to handle 


Learn to 


I I » advised. 
Another 
He apparently needed no more insur- 


prospect offered a problem. 


ance and was satisfied with the service 
receiving elsewhere but finally 
he bought $100 a month for ten years 
supplement his present program. It 
term policy, later converted, but 
ight that his family would need 
his extra protection over the next ten 
ars in the event of death “broke the 
r Mr. Scott and gained a new 
Very often, he said, a man will 
hat he has done enough for his 
the way of insurance protection, 
will be willing to consider fur- 
ther protection for his children. Such 
slight variations of the sales talk often 
mean largely increased production. 


ut he 


When a man agrees that insurance is 
sirable property, as he usually 
and when he still further agrees 
that he needs the protection but simply 

ill not act in the matter he might 
be reminded, as Mr. Scott has reminded 
prospects in the past, that he is insured 


a «de 


r the amount under’ discussion 
whether he takes the policy or not. It’s 
merely a question of who is carrying 
Until the premium deposit 
is paid and the burden shifted to the 
insurance carrier, the prospect’s family 
is underwriting the risk. The fact that 


th 


he family is in no position to accept 


} 1 
ri risk, 
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WANTED... Managerial Material 


for States of New York and Ohio Nit cF 


BUFFALO MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Men who would make good local and district WF pu: FALO.NY 
managers in various territories in New York 

and Ohio are wanted by this 62 year old company... 
Write in confidence with details of experience to 
E. Parker Waggoner, Superintendent of Agents, Buffalo, N. Y. 
BIRTH TO AGE 60 © Whole Li 


fe Special « i} 
Year Modified Ordinary Life « 10 and 20 Year Family Income ¢ Endowment 


Ni 


A \ P 


to start 


20 Payment Life Special « Multiple Option 








Life and Annuity © 10 and 

at Age 65 © Ordinary Life, Endowment at 85 © 20 Payment Life, Endowment at 85 © 10, 15 and 20 Year 

Endowment ¢ Special Convertible Term «¢ Year Term © Children’s Policies, Three Forms, Birth to Age 10 
the undertaking is, of course, too bad trol is also essential. \ life agent 


but the situation is unaltered. 

lawyers and other such pro 
fessional cease to study 
after they take up work, Mr. 
Scott reminded his audience, and if the 


Doctors, 
men do not 


their life 


life underwriter expects to keep up-to- 
date in the same manner as a successful 
must keep 


physician does, he too 


abreast of the times by reading the 
sales helps and literature sent out by 
his company and contained in text 
books and his trade journals. With a 


fairly well rounded technical knowl- 
edge, plus enthusiasm, success in selling 
is not difficult. Client building depends 
largely upon a capacity for 


honest, friendly service and time con 


man’s 


should work as hard as he would expect 
another to work for him if that man 
were paid the same salary he himself 
s earning in the business, Mr. Scott 
Clifton Maloney 


declared. President 


also addressed the meeting briefly. 


National Life, Vt. 


Reserve Basis 


On pages 528 and 529 of the current 
edition of the Life Agents Brief, the 
reserve basis of the National Life of 
Vermont is shown to be 3% per cent. 
This is incorrect. The National Life 
has been on the American 3 per cent 
reserve basis since 1901. 








| 
| 
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commenced July 1, 1933. 


a 48 % 





* GUARDIAN LIFE NEWS ‘ 


CONSISTENT CAINS | 
BY GUARDIAN FIELD! | 


Business in March, 1934, exceeded that for March, 1933, by 
57% in volume—likewise a 57% increase in number of lives! 
March increase is fifth consecutive monthly gain 
increase in the nine months of the current Club Year, which 


| The first quarter of 1934 shows a paid-for increase of 31% 
increase in number of lives! 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE | 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Established 1860 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


... eighth 


























The Criterion 


TP.HE true measure of progress 
in an institution is perform- 


ance—not for the day only—but 


over the years. This time-tried, | 


progressive company has paid over | 
$93,000,000 in benefits to policy- 


holders and their beneficiaries. 


THE 
STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 


FORTIETH YEAR 




















Polievholder Service .... 


Yes, we give a lot of service to our policy. 
holders. The effectiveness of our conserya- 
tion program was recognized last month 
when we were given first place in CONSER. 
VATION by the Southern Round Table. Life 
Advertisers Association, at the annual meet- 
ing. 

The Jefferson Standard’s record of termi- 
nation for 1933 was very much lower than 
the average of all companies in the country 
having as much as $150,000,000 in force. 
Jefferson Standard representatives every- 
where profit by the conservation assistance 
extended them. 


A. R. PERKINS 


Agency Manager 


JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JULIAN PRICE, President 


Greensboro, North Carolina 




















NOW IT's 
LIFE INSURANCE 





by WALTER CLUFF 


Author of "Life Underwriting 
Efficiency” and "The Spirit of 


Life Underwriting.” 


This compact, pocket-size booklet picks up the 
thread after a prospective agent has been sold on life 
insurance and has signed a contract 


Simply written, frank and straightforward, non 
technical in every respect, the suggestion is made that 
this thirty-six page booklet be made standard equip- 
ment for every new agent. The author explains “the 
jemands and exactions that our business makes of 
you as you enter it,” and puts before the new agent 
“the obligations and responsibilities it lays upon you 
through study, preparation and procedure.”’ Plainly, 
it tells what every new agent “must face, what he 
is ‘up against’ ” in selling life insurance. 


It is not intended to discourage the new man 
Rather a thorough reading should start him off in 
the right direction. This booklet should be among 
the first of educational matter given to him. It can 
be used for the older agent who needs to be resold 
on the fundamental habits of life insurance selling 


Review by B. M. Wolberg, C. L. U., in Manager's 


A COPY Magazine of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
12 COPIES $5.40 Bureau 


ORDER TODAY FROM 
THE INSURANCE FIELD 
P. O. Box 1164 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 

















“TURN OLDEN DAYS 
INTO GOLDEN DAYS!” 


WITH 
BERKSHIRE LIFE ANNUITIES 


Single premium immediate annuity—with 
eash refund option or without refand 
option—or with installment refund option. 
Joint and survivorship annuity—without 
refund. 
1 | Sinale premium deferred life annuity— 
without refund. 
FORMS ferred) without refund option or with in- 
stallment refund option. 
AVAILABLE | *Annual premium retirement (deferred) 


Form 930 without refund option or with 
| installment refund option. 


*Single premium retirement annuity—(de- 


*Return premium retirement annuity. 
\ *The accumulative annuity. 


*Participating. 


“Ask Any Berkshire Agent” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1851 
FRED H. RHODES, President. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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Nationwide Gain 

for State Mutual 

Substantial gains for the first four 
shown in the reports of 
f State Mutual’s agencies. 
ant to note that these gains 
sectional, 


yonths a 
two-thirds 
It is imp 

nationwide rather than 
it business pick-up is not al- 


are 
showing t 
located t ne part of the country. 

first in State Mutual’s paid 
list comes the Frank W. Pennell agency 
in New York. March, during which 


Ranking 


mad gain of 59 per cent over 
March « ast year, brought the agency 
definitely to the front. 


Indiana Association Officers 


Homer L. Indiana general 
the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, has been elected president of 
the Indiana State Association of Life 
Underwriters. Other officers are: Her- 
bert A. Luckey, general agent for the 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia, 
vice-president; Francis P. Huston, vice- 


Rogers, 


agent fo 


president of the Indiana Research and 


Review Service, secretary, and Lewis 
G. Ferguson, general agent of the 


Phoenix Mutual, treasurer. 


Wins A.C.L. President's Trophy 


District Superintendent Morris M. 
Conn of American Central Life Insur- 
ance Company, Indianapolis, won the 
annual contest for the President’s Tro- 
award for which only mem- 
company’s Field Club are 
Mr. Conn also won 


phy—an 
ers of the 
eligible to compete. 
the Trophy last year and, 
1934, 


by winning 


again in obtains permanent 


pOSSeSSI101 


Fidelity Manager In Seattle 


William Z. Robinson, C.L.U., has 
deen appointed agency manager for 
the Fidelity Mutual Life in Seattle, 
Wash., Irving D. Smith, 
who resigned the early part of this 
year to enter another line of business. 


succeeding 


Oregon General Agent 

W. M. Portland, has been 
named Oregon general agent for the 
Central Life of Iowa. Offices have been 
the Redell Building. 


Doyle of 





15 Miles An Hour 


That Was Speeding When 
State Mutual's First Policy Was 
Written. 


In 90 Years Transportation Has 
Changed, Underwriting Has 
Changed. 

But First Principles Are Con- 
stant—Liberal Policy Forms—- 
Low Net Cost — Prompt 
Service. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Worcester - Massachusetts 
1844—90th Anniversary Year—1934 











Olympic Champion's Career 
(Concluded from page 7) 


Meredith, ignorant of Sheppard’s 
change of decision, strove to take the 
lead. But Sheppard was setting a 
wicked pace. In the home stretch, 
Sheppard slackened his pace a bit and 
Meredith came on to win the race by 
a few feet and to set a new world 
record. 

At this writing, he is also running 
for the Legislature from Montgomery 
County, which is just outside of Phila- 
delphia. It is his first venture in poli- 
tics, but he tells you that he’ll make the 
best race that he can and that if he is 
elected he will do his utmost to make 
a good representative. 

He is not quite satisfied with his rec- 
ord as a life underwriter. While he 
has not been burning up any records, 
he has been turning in a fair produc- 
But he feels—and he knows— 
And he is plan- 


tion. 
that he can do better. 
ning along those lines. 

He is encouraging his son Teddy to 
follow in his footsteps in track and field 
athletics. It is also safe to predict that 
some ten years from now he will also 
be encouraging his son to follow in his 
trail as a life underwriter. 

Meredith believes that life insurance 
offers a splendid opportunity to any 
hard-working man. 


Salary Savings System 
Minimum Policy 

Effective June 1, 1934, The Lincoln 
National Life has announced that no 
policy for less than $2,000 will be is- 
under the Salary Sys- 
This ruling applies to all Salary 


sued 


Savings 
tem. 
Savings System business dated on or 
after June 1 and further applies to 
existing franchises as well as those 
cbtained after that date. This minimum 


policy rule is effective in all states, 
including Missouri and Washington. 


Minimum amounts on special policy 
forms follow regular Company ruling 
and remain unchanged. 


Winners Announced 

Harry E. Wuertenbaecher, Jr., 
cial agent for the Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, has been awarded a 
silver loving cup for having obtained 


a spe- 


the largest volume of paid for new busi- 
ness during Financial Independence 
Week in March. An announcement of 
the award was made at a meeting of the 
Life Underwriters Association of St. 
Louis held at Hotel Statler on April 26, 
John Huckstep of the Kansas City Life 
won a cup for the largest number of ap 
plications during the week. 


Myrick Office Production 

The paid-for business for the Julian 
S. Myrick office of the Mutual Life 
for the month of April 1934 was $2,- 
340,703 as compared with $1,778,143 
for 1933. For the year the total paid- 
for business amounted to $8,352,143 as 


compared with $7,636,957. 


Fidelity Mutual Manager 

Maynard S. Alexander has been ap- 
pointed manager at Wilmington, Del., 
for the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Louis A. Meli, who has rep- 
Fidelity in Wilmington for 
appointed unit 


Company. 
resented 
some years, has been 


manager. 


Agency Manager 

William Z. 
has been appointed agency manager fo1 
the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, at Seattle, Wash. 


Robinson, C. L. U., has 











ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 


One of the Oldest and Strongest in the Business 
Reliable representatives desired in Missouri, Kansas and Illinois 


F. H. KREISMANN, President 


MISSOURI 
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Missouri Rate Case 
Goes Against Carriers 


Companies Are Compelled to 
Refund All Excess Premiums 
Collected During Litigation 


The Missouri Supreme Court has 
tained the jurisdiction of the Cole 
( ! Cireuit Court in ordering 140 
tock fire insurance companies to re- 


policyholders all premiums col- 
excess of the 


ected in Hyde 10 per 
ent rate reduction order which was 
romulgated in October of 1922. That 
Hyd rder was subsequently upheld 
by the Missouri Supreme Court and 


he United States Supreme Court. 


The present ruling of the Missouri 


affects a net amount 
timated at from $5,000,000 upward. 


While the old 


Supreme Court 


rate case was sub 


co.lected 


idice about $13,087,619 was 

n premiums above the rates allowed 
in the Hyde reduction order. Then, 
nearly a year ago, the Circuit Court 


ntered judgment for $18,673,796 rep- 
resenting the excess premiums plus in- 


terest from November, 1922, to August, 
1929 Che 
by premiums already 
interest on 


judgment is to be reduced 


returned and a 

deduction for those re- 

turned premiums. 
rhe f the 


was that the companies had no right 


ruling « Missouri courts 
to collect the excess premiums during 
the Circuit 
Court was without power to name foun 


the litigation and also that 


pecial masters to determine how much 
the companies should refund. It was 
ontended that only three referees 
hould have been named. The order 
for the companies to deposit $75,000 


enses of the investigation was 


The most recent decision of the court 
before the 


does not 


affect the cases 
Federal Court at Kansas City and the 
State Court at Jefferson City which 


of the sixteen and two-thirds 
over the Hyde rates which 
into effect in 1931 over the pro- 


test of the 


grew out 
advance 
went 


Insurance Superintendent. 


Comstock Elected Director 


W. H. Comstock of Los Angeles, has 
been added to the board of directors of 
Associated Insurance Fund, Inc., parent 


Indemnity 
Fire & 


organization of Associated 
and 


Marine Insurance Company. 


Corporation Associated 


Pacific Fire Underwriters 
Nominate Dornin President 


Coast 
Fire 


man- 
and 


Dornin, Pacific 
Springfield 


John C, 
ayel for the 


Marine, has been nominated as presi- 
dent of the Board of Fire Underwriters 


of the Pacific. Joy Lichtenstein, man- 
ager of the two Hartford’s, is nomin- 
ated for the vice-presidency. Mr. 


Dornin has been vice-president of the 
organization for the past year 
Mr. Lichtenstein has been chairman of 
Election will 


while 


the executive committee. 
take place at the annual meeting of the 
Board to be held at Del Monte, Cal., 
May 10. 
Nominations for members of the ex- 
committee to serve full two 
vear terms are: A. L. Merrit, “America 
Fore;” A. J. Chapman, Chapman & 
Co.; A. N. Lindsay, California; C. C. 
Stutt, Netherlands; L. B. Daniels, See- 
ley & Co., Paul Bates, Portland 
general agent. For alternates on the 


ecullve 


and 


committee are: Ray L. Ellis, Rolph, 
Landis & Ellis; George O. Hoadley, 
American of Newark and H. R. Jack- 


son, Atlas Assurance. 

consisted 
Conly, chairman; William 
Griffith, H. R. Jackson 
Belgrano, Jr. 


The nominating committee 
of Clifford 
Deans, R. H. 
and F. N. 


Kentucky Agents Show Little 
1.U.B. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 7—Not a great 
deal of sympathy is being shown on the 
part of local agents and other fire in- 
connection with 
suffered by the 
underwriters on the 


Sympathy for Losses 


interests in 
the heavy fire 
1.U.B., contract 
James E. Pepper & Co., distillery, of 
the Schenley interests, burned at Lex- 
ington, April 28, with loss that may go 


surance 


loss 


$5,000,000 or more. 

Agents have not buried the 
in the thought that this 
longed to them, but was placed through 
New Some of the agents 
who have been wearing broad smiles, 
and virtually chortling with glee over 
the fact that they were not on it, are 
of the opinion that many changes will 


hatchet 
business be- 


York brokers. 


develop in underwriting methods, and 
that the companies will cease to give 
the assured many, many credits, etc., 


claimed on this or that score, and which 
in some cases so difficult to 
get over, due to a long period of éxcel- 
lent experience with whisky. 


were not 


Koop Praises Results 
of Fire Waste Contest 


President of Great American 
Lauds Prevention Efforts of 
Cities in Council Competition 


Styling the annual Inter-Chamber 
Fire Waste Contest a “material social 
and William 
H. Koop, president of the Great Ameri- 


economic contribution,” 
can Insurance Company of New York, 
presented the awards to the winning 
a luncheon meeting of the 
councillors of the United 
Commerce held in 


cities at 
national 
States Chamber of 
Washington, D. C., 

Lakewood, Ohio, had the best 


last week. 
record 
ef all cities, regardless of population. 
Notice that Lakewood had won the 
contest appeared in The Spectator of 
April 5 together with the names of 
other winning cities of various classes. 
The per-capita loss by fire of cities 
in the Inter-Chamber Contest 
a reduction from $1.88 in 1932 to $1.37 
last year. This is the lowest in the 
history of the contest. 
President Koop, in 
awards, touched on the 
ing represented by the reduction in 
per-capita loss but that “More 
important than the material saving is 
the saving in deaths 
He lauded the cities engaged in 


showed 


making the 
monetary sav- 
said 


and injuries by 
fire.” 
the contest and praised the work of 
the National Fire Waste Council in aid- 
ing fire prevention activities through- 
out the nation. 


Allan |. Wolff to Attend 
New England Agents’ Meet 


On the program for the meeting of 
the New England State Association 
ff Insurance Agents, which will be 
held at the Mt. Washington Hotel, 
Bretton Woods, N. H., on July 9, 10 
and 11, will be Allan I. Wolff, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, and Insurance Com- 


missioner John E. Sullivan of New 
Hampshire. 
At the New England meeting 


memorial services will be conducted for 
the late James L. Case by E. M. Allen, 
vice-president of the National Surety, 
and for the late Percy Goodwin by 
Edwin J. Cole of Fall River. 

The customary get-together banquet 
will be held on the evening of July 9. 
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il, Federation Selects 
Slate of New Officers 

May 9—Election of W. O. 
manager for the United 
elity and Guaranty, as presi- 
Federation of 
certainty 
nom- 


CHICA 
Schilling, 
States F 
dent of the Insurance 
[llinois, was considered a 
following announcement of the 


ymmittee’s slate, the associa- 


inating 

tion usually following the committee’s 
recommendations. The meeting will be 
held today at Bloomington. 


_ 


» Robertson, western manager, 
for first vice- 


W. 


Alliance, was nominated 


president, and other’ vice-presidents 
proposed include H. A. Behrens, presi- 
dent, Continental Casualty; Francis R. 
Blossom, of Fred S. James; Charles H. 
Burras, Joyce and Company; Isaac 
Miller Hamilton, Federal Life; Rock- 


wood Hosmer, R. W. Hosmer and Com- 
pany; L. J. Kempf, Travelers; John 
C. Lamphier, Jr., Lamphier and Com- 
pany and Frank Lavin, Chicago broker. 
George H. Ahrold of the U. S. F. & G. 
treasurer and 
Lillian Herring for secretary. Frank 
M. Chandler is the retiring president. 


is proposed for the 


Nominees Selected 
by New York Board 

Candidates for official posts and for 
committee memberships of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters have 
been selected by the Committee on 
Nominations and will be voted upon at 
the annual meeting of the Board on 
May 16. The slate is as follows: 

President, Hart Darlington; 
president, Otto E. Schaefer; secretary, 
William E. 


secretary, 


vice- 


Gildersleeve, Jr.; assistant 


K. O. Gronau; treasurer, 


Willard L. Chambers, and assistant 
treasurer, Walter C. Howe. 
Committee on Finance: Otto E. 


Schaefer, Joseph W. Russell, Charles 
W. Sparks, Willard S. Brown, George 
F. Neiley, Vincent P. Wyatt and Ron- 


ald R. Martin. 
Committee on Fire Patrol: Joseph 
T. Goeller, Bennett Ellison, C. A. 


Fowler, F. E. Burke, Willard S. Brown, 
L. R. Bowden and E. W. Nourse. 

Committee on Laws and Legislation: 
Hoey, Sydney T. Perrin, H. 
Ernest Feer, William Quaid, Percival 
Beresford, C. F. Shallcross and A. R. 
Phillips. 

Committee on Losses and Adjust- 
ments: William A. Riordan, R. F. Van 
Vranken, John W. Begg, A. J. Smith, 
Joseph W. Russell, Arthur Lenssen, 
Jr., George F. Kern, A. R. Hanners, 
C. A. Nottingham, W. J. Reynolds. 


James J. 
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Committee on Fire Prevention and 
Water Supply: John W. Nichols, Wal- 
ter C. Howe, A. J. Smith, A. B. Mills, 
Willard L. Chambers, C. W. Pierce and 
W. R. Crane. 

Committee on Electricity: Montgom- 
ery Clark, Sydney T. Perrin, David 
Cameron, W. R. Crane, W. B. Ogden, 
Fred W. Kentner and H. J. Zechlin. 


Baltimore Fire Loss 
Reduced Last Year 

BALTIMORE, MpD., May 5—Fire losses 
in Baltimore last officially 
recorded by the Fire Insurance Salvage 


year, as 


Corps, totaled $1,389,394, a drop of 
more than a million and a quarter dol- 
lars under 1952. 


Fire prevention campaigns in homes, 
schools, industrial plants and other in- 
stitutions were said by Chief Edward 
H. Warr, of the Salvage Corps, to have 
played a major part in decreasing fire 
and The effort to cut 
down fire waste was carried on by the 
Fire Prevention Bureau, the 
Corps and the Safety Council. 


fires. 


losses 


Salvage 


Wash. Anti - Deviation 
Order to Be Appealed 

The fight of the Na- 
tional Insurance Company to write fire 
insurance in the State of Washington 


Northwestern 


at a straight 20 per cent deviation from 
Bureau rates will be 
Washington Supreme Court, Attorney 
Glenn J. Fairbrook, Seattle, counsel for 
the company, last week. 
taken April 27, 
decision of the Thurston 
upholding In- 
Sul- 


carried to the 


announced 
Appeal was Friday, 
from the 
County Superior Court 
surance Commissioner William A. 
livan’s anti-deviation order and assur- 
attorney-general’s office 
would appear 


ance of the 
was given that the case 
on the May or June calendar. 

The deviation 
Washington Surveying and Rating Bu- 
reau was filed the commissioner 
earlier in the year, and was rejected 
by him on the ground that it was not 
in line with the uniform 
established by the department, was not 
justified, and would precipitate a rate 
war. 


from the rates of the 


with 


rate level 


Adjusters for Schenley Corp. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 
Hart & Co., Louisville, adjusters for 
the assured, have recently been selected 
by the Schenley Products Co., to repre- 
sent them in adjustment of fire loss in 
connection with the company owned 
James E. Pepper & Co. distillery at 
Lexington, Ky., on April 28. 


7—Ponder 


Loyalty Group Opens 
Branch in St. Louis 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 7—While the 
St. Louis agents and their leaders are 
apparently marking time awaiting the 
first official move of the companies af- 
filiated with the Western Underwriters 
Association actually to enforce their 
action at White Sulphur Springs rela- 
tive to clearance of agencies in excepted 
cities, the Loyalty group of companies, 
headed by Neal Bassett, has apparently 
stolen a march on their opponents by 
taking steps to open a branch office in 
St. Louis. 

For some time the Commercial Cas- 
ualty Insurance Co. and the Metropol- 
itan Casualty Insurance Co., affiliated 
with the Loyalty group, have had a 
branch office in the Cotton Belt Build- 
ing, Fourth and Pine Streets, St. Louis. 
These quarters are to be utilized in 
extending the service to include branch 
office facilities for all the fire companies 
in the group which are operating in 
Missouri. 

John Missouri State 
Agent for the Bassett fire companies, 
will have charge of the branch 
‘ffice in St. Louis, but as he 
vide his time between St. Louis 
Kansas City and also look after the 
State, he has re- 
service of John Lutz, who 
twenty-two years’ ex- 


Jattershill, 


new 
must di- 
and 


remainder of the 
tained the 
has had about 
perience in company and agency work, 
to work in the St. Louis branch. He 
will have the title of special agent. 
The opening of the office branch will 
have no effect on the present agents 
of the various companies in the Loyal- 
ty group, but it is probable that other 
arrangements 
that the 


enter into 


facilities 


agents will 
to obtain the 
branch offers them. 


new 


Brokers National Association 

Plans First Formal Meeting 

Plans now are shaping to 
hold the first formal meeting of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Brokers in Chicago at the Edgewater 
3each Hotel during the convention of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners. William Schiff of New 
York, president, attended a meeting in 
plans. 


CHICAGO 


Chicago last week to lay the 
Committee chairmen were appointed 
as follows: L. Wallace of Johnson and 
Higgins, New York, chairman, 
pensation rate contact; A. J. Gallagher, 
Chicago, mutual competition; Arthur 
S. Schwartz, Chicago, president of IIli- 
Association, membership; F. P. 
Chicago, trends. 


com- 


nois 


Lavin, commission 
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Items From Abroad 





European countries do not know the 
vastating character of hurricanes and 
Nevertheless, 


ance companies do know how 


ther tropical storms 


around this shortcoming and how 


laim their share on the business of 

! ouses, damaged roofs and _ the 

é They have figured it out that the 
ir averages 19 stormy days, suffi 
ent roof for the need of insurance 
” This may be a good argu 

ent for the European companies to 


vith, but compares badly with the 
record of 355 hurricanes in 


vears. 


The investments of Czechoslovakian 


nsurance companies in 1932 were: 


Crowns 
Cas} ; ... 404,000,000 
108,000,000 
977,000,000 
140,000,000 
682,000,000 
161,000,000 
636,000,000 


Securities 
Policy loans 
Mortgages 
Outstanding 
Other 


3,408 ,000,000 


ee, 
— 


Investments expressed in percentages: pulsory insurance against fire of 
public buildings. All existing contrac: 


with private companies have to be cap. 


a 


Per cent 


Cash kametayin wiow eae. | ee : ‘ 

eal atebe 19 celled and are automatically transferr 

.* < 450UGUC «~ ee eee eee eese _ - 

SS ae 29 to the new State organization. Pre. 

Policy loans ....... ees 1 miums remain unchanged. 

Mortgages fo dente 20 

Outstanding . kh ean 1 ya 

Others ... Fi aa oe Apropos of fire insurance, a real bless 

ing, it would appear, has come to th 

100 


German fire insurance companies. As 
is well known, Germany lives in cop. 


with a new : eal 
stant fear of air attacks 


Ecuador has come out : oie 
from whict 


side, is not revealed. At any rate, not 
long ago, the city of Cologne was dark- 


dea, or rather decree, concerning the 


nsurance business. Any foreign or do- 
mestic insurance company is prohibited . . . ' 
P _ . , ened for a full evening—to test th 

to do business unless it has a capitai - . . . . 
efficiency of defense against aerial sur- 

In Berlin and other large cities, 


the population is 


PHO" 


if two million sucres, or over $333,000 
Fifty 
per cent of the premiums must be in- 


; prises. 
at the current rate of exchange. 

educated and jn. 
formed about the danger of the heavens 
Now, the Defense Min- 
has asked the 
panies to please admonish the customers 


vested in Ecuador. Ten per cent of . site Oe 
, ee in war time. 
the value of all policies issued must be ; . ' 

: . ‘ istry insurance com- 
put into a guarantee fund. It is re- 
vorted that the results of this decree . 
< and prospects to teach the dangers of 


are distinctly negative. : ° : > 
or fire. It did not have to ask twice; th 


companies are adding special pamph- 
lets to their propaganda material—and 
has its own ideas of how to handle in- it will be a wonder if the fire insur- 


Bulgaria is another country which 


surance, this time fire insurance. The ance business there does not show a 
Central Cooperative Bank has organ- considerable pick-up in the near future, 


ized a service which attends to com- with all this pressure behind it. 





‘ n for 
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Cartwright Bill Protest 
Without Good Foundation 


The | ibility that use of the mails 
may be denied to unauthorized and non- 
admitted carriers has long intrigued 
the interest of those agents and execu- 


believe in fair play and who 


tives wl 
are unwilling to see millions of dollars 


in premiums go annually to organiza- 
tions which pay no taxes, compete on a 
price basis almost entirely and cannot 
be reached for jurisdiction after a loss 
has occurred. The payment of a loss 


y an unauthorized company is prac- 


tically at the whim of the carrier. 

In the light of feeling in informed 
ircles throughout the United States re- 
garding this matter, it was therefore 
the more surprising when the Mer- 
chants Association of New York late 
lat week came out with a _ protest 


against the Cartwright bill. That meas- 
ire would deny the use of the mails for 
the collection of premiums or the solici- 
tation of insurance in any State unless 
the carrier designates a process agent 
against whom service of summons could 
be made. It also denies the use of the 
nails unless the carrier consents to the 
jurisdiction of the State courts. A 
similar measure is the Fletcher bill 
which is understood to have the tacit 
approval of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. 

The Merchants’ Association takes the 
somewhat peculiar stand that the bill 
s “an unnecessary and impractical pro- 
Naturally it is unnecessary to 
members of the Association, 


posal.” 
the august 
but itis a long way from being unneces- 
sary to the business of insurance in this 
country 


Unauthorized Competition 
Stifles Legitimate Units 


Lloyds of London and many other 
non-admitted insurers, as well as in- 
surers in this country which attempt 


operate via the mails or otherwise 
n States in which they are not licensed, 
dollars in premiums 
sry year from the American public. 
It is ridiculous to say that legitimate 
and licensed carriers cannot furnish all 
he needed primary protection which 
any citizen of the United States may 
The assets of sound fire insur- 
mpanies are ample to meet cov- 
erage contingencies and the develop- 
ment various forms of protection is 
simply a matter of demand. That de- 
nand cannot exert its influence here if 
admitted companies are to compete in 
the field with non-admitted carriers. 


get millions of 





desire. 


ance ci 
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Non-admitted have only 


one thing to recommend them and that 


companies 
is cheapness. Just as in any other field 
of endeavor, in insurance you get just 
about what you pay for and if you buy 
on the basis of price alone you have no 
one to blame but yourself if the article 
turns out to be anything but a bargain. 

The Merchants’ 
that the United States Supreme Court 
has held it unconstitutional to seek to 


Association claims 


deprive an assured of his right to in- 
sure where he wishes. Even were this 
interpretation correct, the requirement 
that a company 
must have a 
infringement of 


must be licensed and 
process agent is not an 
the individual’s right 
When there 
are many companies to choose from and 


there is no restriction as to choice, the 


to insure where he pleases. 


individual cannot suffer a loss of rights. 


Unlicensed Carriers 
Should Be Checked 


Protection of 
the raison 


the public interest is 
d’etre for the existence of 
departments and it is no 
stretch of the imagination to conceive 
that the phrase “protection of public in- 


insurance 


terest” applies to insurance companies 
as well as to the general public. The 
insurance business of the United States 
should be kept for the people and com- 
panies of the United States and for 
those foreign companies which abide by 
our laws, pay taxes and 
their responsibilities. Those insurance 
buyers who are willing to do business 
surreptitiously with 
either foreign or 
should have the facilities removed from 
their reach. They would then be com- 
pelled to insure honestly and openly 
with legitimate organizations at a fair 
price. 


here accept 


non-licensed car- 


riers domestic— 





The Cartwright bill may not be the 
best measure to accomplish its avowed 
purpose, and the Fletcher bill of similar 
import may not embody all the desired 
unlicensed units, but 
they are steps in the right direction 
and if that fact be not clearly recog- 
and publicized, grave 

that the protest of the Mer- 
chants’ Association and other well-in- 
tentioned groups will kill the whole 
idea. That should not be permitted and 
it would be well for the insurance busi- 
ness to take definite steps toward the 
end that unlicensed carriers be estopped 
from operation. Constant vigilance 
and thoughtful procedure on the part 
of insurance companies for their own 


restrictions on 


nized there is 


danger 


self-protection is ever in the interest 
of sound insurance. 


SMOKE 


By GENE RoescH 


N the import manifest of the S. 5. 

Ile de France, from 
Havre to the Central Hanover 
at New York, there appeared last week 
1 case of vermouth, 


consigned 
Bank 


the following items: 
1 case of and 25 barrels of 


rabbitskins. 


liquors 


N interesting (to me) series of 
Pye seme rose wraith-like from 
a contemplation of the enumerated ar- 
Was the shipment sent at the 
request of some purchaser who coyl) 
hid behind the imposing front of so 
great a banking name as “Central Han- 
over?” Was the purchase made direct 
abroad and subsequently consigned to 
the bank as a delivery point? Did the 
bank, belike, foreclose on some house 
holder only to find the remaining assets 
contained in cases of spirits and bundl- 
ed in rabbitskins? An O. Henry could 
conjure up a host of situations and 
from such provoking ques- 


ticles. 


characters 
tions. 


ERHAPS the august president of the 

bank himself placed the order, in 
tending the smooth vermouth for him- 
self, the liquors for his 
secretary and the rabbitskins for a gen- 
erous gesture in the direction of the fe- 
of his establishment. 


active male 


male employees 


Perhaps two Americans, having de- 


voted optical observation to magenta 
suddenly decided to 
friends in “The States” with the ar- 
rival of anonymous gifts impersonally 


Central 


fluids, surprise 


delivered by minions of the 


Hanover. 


O doubt I could suggest a sane and 
N sensible reason for the shipment if 
only the inherent discrepancy were not 
The transition from a 
single case of vermouth to a single case 
of liquors is easily understandable. 
There is a certain normal progression 
about that. Yet why suddenly leap to 
twenty-five barrels of rabbitskins at a 


£oO glaring. 


season when Ceres will soon be ripening 
Were it Winter, the 
owner’s purpose might be “to wrap the 
baby buntings in,” but Boreas has, I 
hope, blown his last pre-Summer breath. 

like the Ile 


LAS for conjecture! I, 
de France, am all at sea. I did 


not even find out whether the shipment 


her grains? 


was properly insured or not! 
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Mutual Fire 


both of Providen 


an 


Companies Seeking Entry 


To California Territory 


organized under the 


other 


npanies 
ng entry, 
Mutual 


than California, are: 


the report of Insurance 


Insurance 


d Hope 
ce, R. I. 


Rubber 
e Co., 

















Mutual 


Fire, 


Both the last 


named have received license to operate. 


FRANCISCO, CAL., May 7 Three other companies organized 
applications for entry to Cali- outside of California, which have ap- 
vere received from six insu) plied for the necessary blanks and in- 


structions to be complied with in secur- 
Manufacturers 
Cotton & Wool- 


Insurance 
Insurance 


Association, 


manager, 


— 


has moved into permanent quarters at 
116 John Street, New York City. The 
Association began business on Feb, 2 
with temporary offices at 11 Broadway. 
It now has the members 
Camden Fire, Hanover Fire, American 
of Newark, Rossia, and National Union 
of Pittsburgh. 


following 


Uninsured Insurance Official 
Rescues Stamp Collection 


LANSING, MIcH., May 7—When the 
residence jointly occupied by Robert M. 
Morse, head of the licensing division of 
the insurance department, and _ his 

father was swept by fire re- 
cently, the department offi- 
cial, who discovered the blaze, 
concentrated his efforts main- 
ly on saving his valuable 
stamp collection which, he 
confessed, was uninsured. 
He, luckily, was able t 
rescue the entire collection 
without damage, but the 

















“Paro, France 


as of 
December 31, 1933 
ASSETS 


vned $3,693,065.87 Reserve 


United States Managers 
110 William St 


Premiums 


‘ wned 120,500.00 
bank 161,567.94 Reserve 
yu eding companies 89,176.11 Losses 
Ac Interes 50,971.14 : 
( er A cag Q3 11 Reserve 
*Contingen 
Deposit Ca 
Surplus 
Assets $4,115,364.17 Total 
*R set 7 — het weet ulue carried in 
) ke } is a 


Comn oner E. Forrest Mitchell to en Manufacturers Mutual 
Govern Council, covering the Co., and Industrial Mutual 
from March 15 to April 15. Company, all of Boston, Mass. 
r} companies seeking admission ae 
Traders and General, Dallas; E Re} 
Bu rs and Manufacturers Mutual, xcess Ke IN New Offices 
Ch 0; Kansas City Fire and Marine, The Excess Reinsurance 
Kansas City, Mo.; and What Cheer of which Edwin Stewart is 
VURBAINE 
a 9, ASSURANCES Meg 
CONTRE vancENDIE 
FOUNDED 183 


Urhaine give Snourance Co. 


UNITED STATES BRANCH STATEMENT 


LIABILITIES 


for Taxes 


cy 
pital .$ 


New Vork City 


for Unearned 


for Outstanding 


Reserve for Expenses. . 


Reserve. . 
Total Liabilities .. 


FESTER, FOTHERGILE « HARTUNG 


.$1,910,720.03 


334,503.03 
51,530.45 
73,253.27 

410,298.37 

.. . $2,780,305.15 

200,000.00 
1,135,059.02 1,335,059.02 

F see $4,115,364.17 





other belongings of the two 
families suffered heavy loss. 
Now it is anticipated that 
some high-pressure salesman- 
ship will be exerted to induce 
Mr. Morse to protect his 
stamp collection against sim- 
ilar hazards in the future. 


Bid for 
Insurance 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 7 
—More than 35 bids were re- 
ceived last week by the Jef- 
ferson County Board of Edu- 
cation under plan to 
award $1, worth of 
fire and tornado insurance to 
the bidder. On ac- 
count of a misunderstanding 
among the agents submitting 
bids as to the rate of interest 


Agents 
School 


its 
882 > ,955 


lowest 


on the warrants which the 
board proposes to use in part 
payment of the insurance, 
letting of the contract was 
postponed until next week. 
In explaining why the 
board called for bids _ the 


chairman of the board, W. A. 
Berry, said that its purpose 
is to serve the school children 
of Jefferson County and that 


“saving money on insurance 
policies which guarantee 
safety is one way of serving 
them.” 
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Casualty Business Must 
Seek Full Cooperation 


Sullivan Tells Chamber Body 
Parties In Interest Must Assume 
Share of Responsibility 


In tl problems of equitable rate 


making and 


nsurance companies must ob- 


prevention of accidents, 


casualt 


tain the cooperation of employers, auto- 
nobile wners, policyholders of all 
lasses and public officials. Such was 


if the remarks made by Robert 


the gist 


J. Sullivan, vice-president of the 
Travel Insurance Company, at the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce meeting in 


Washington last week. Mr. Sullivan 
confined his remarks principally to 
workmen’s compensation and automo- 
bile insurance, saying that his remarks 
were just as applicable to other cas- 
ualty lines. 

‘Recovery to casualty insurance com- 
Mr. Sullivan said, “spells the 
by an orderly process and 
stimulus, ways may 


panies,” 
hope that 
without artificial 


be found through the cooperation of 
all parties in interest to balance in- 
me and outgo and thus stop the sub- 


stantial underwriting losses which have 


een incurred in the past few 


in the workmen’s compensa- 


years, 
especially 
tion and automobile lines.” 

Placing the purchaser of 
first in the parties in interest, “because 
pay the bill and also 
collectively 


insurance 


the purchasers 


because individually and 


termine in large degree the 
amount of the bill,’ Mr. Sullivan said 


that in 


they a 


workmen’s compensation insur- 


ance, the workman is an important 
party in interest. His responsibility is 
to we carefully to prevent accidents, 
and he has an obligation to ruthlessly 
attack se Who would prostitute work- 
men’s compensation laws and jeopardize 
heir continuance by malingering or in 
ther ways seeking to secure benefits 
vhich were not contemplated in law or 
which they were not honestly entitled. 

Next in the category of parties in 
nterest, Mr. Sullivan placed succes- 
ively the supervisory departments of 
he States, the insurance departments 


and industrial commissions; doctors 


and hospitals; attorneys; the insurance 
‘gents and, last, the companies. He 

outlined in each case their respective 

obligations and _ responsibilities, and 
, 5 ctator, May 10, 1934 


said that “The companies must at all 
that the 


insurance is 


times remember interest of 


the purchaser of para- 
mount. Too often the situation today is 


that the company tells the purchaser 


what insurance he may have rather 
than accord him what he needs and 
wants. The company attitude must be 


changed; and in the process, we know 
that the supervisory officials can and 
will lend their aid. The disposition to 
govern the business by rating organiza- 
tion or insurance department dictum 
must be corrected, and can be promptly 
effectively 
right 


corrected if the ap- 
and the cooperation 


and 
proach is 
sincere.” 


Towner Bureau Cuts Rate 
20°, On Penna. Beer Bonds 


PHILADELPHIA, May 7—The Towner 
Rating Bureau has announced a twenty 
per cent decrease in the rate for beer 
bonds in Pennsylvania. The old rate 
was $20. The new rate, effective June 
1 and on all bonds written from now 
on, is $15. 

Concurrent with announcement 
was the one from City Treasurer Had- 
ley that he would not permit any surety 
company to write bonds aggregating in 
excess of ten per cent of the company’s 


this 


combined assets and surplus. 

Mr. Hadley’s announcement created a 
peculiar situation in Philadelphia as 
virtually all of the beer bonds written 
during the first 
just two companies—the Seaboard 
Surety and the Indemnity of North 
America. These two companies were 
the only who any drive 
whatsoever for this despite 
the phenomenally low loss ratio. 

The Philadelphia Surety, which rep- 
resents the Seaboard, wrote $2,700,000 
in beer bonds during the past year. 
The Indemnity had approximately $1,- 
200.000. The Seaboard is still to have 
a single loss either on these beer bonds 


year were placed in 


made 
business 


ones 


or on $2,500,000 of liquor bonds writ- 
ten. The Indemnity 
ratio of about one per cent. 


reports a loss 


U.S. F. & G. Preferred 

The United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Company, of Baltimore, has in- 
creased its capital stock from 2,500,000 
shares common stock, par value $2 each, 
to 800,000 shares preferred stock, par 
value $1 each, and 2,500,000 shares com- 
mon stock, par value $2 each. 


Modify Basic Limits 
of Product P. L. Policies 


Manufacturers and Contractors 
Property Damage Liability 
Limits Also Changed 


Modification in the basic limits of lia- 
bility applicable to the Product Public 
Liability and Manufacturers’ and Con 
tractors’ Property Damage Liability 
coverages has been announced by the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Sur- 
ety Underwriters. The change _in- 
volves the establishment of 
policy limits for these 
apply in addition to the regular per 
limits for 


aggregate 
forms, which 
person and per accident 
Product Public Liability, and the reg- 
ular per accident limit for Manufactur- 
ers’ and Contractors’ Property Damage 
Liability. 

According to the announcement the 
basic aggregate limit for Product Pub- 
iic Liability is $25,000 applicable to all 
classifications, including restaurants 
for the food consumption hazard. The 
regular limits of $5,000 per person and 
$10,000 per accident apply in addition 
to the aggregate limit. Provision is 
made for writing increased limits of 
liability for additional premium charges 
on the basis of the usual factors in the 
Public Liability excess limit tables. 

For Manufacturers’ and Contractors’ 
Property Damage Liability the basic 
aggregate limit of $10,000 applicable to 
all classifications. The regular limit 
of $1,000 per accident applies in addi 
Two new 
provided for 


tion to the aggregate limit. 
limit 
writing increased limits of liability for 


various and 


excess tables are 


combinations of accident 
aggregate limits. 

t is pointed out that after losses 
have developed on a policy with a cor- 
responding reduction in the aggregate 
limit, the policyholder may desire to in- 
crease the aggregate limit applicable to 
the remainder of the policy period. This 
may be accomplished on payment of 
additional premiums based on the fac- 
tors in the manual excess limit tables. 

In explanation of the reasons for the 
new plan Milton Acker, Manager of the 
Compensation and Liability Depart- 
ment of the Bureau, made the following 
statement: 

“The new plan solves a troublesoms 
(Concluded on page 33) 
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All About the Making 
of Animated Cartoons 


The only point upon which motion 


cture patrons seem to be agreed i 


hat the animated cartoons are general 


the best thing on the program. In 


ariably, after they are shown, one 
ears a sweet young thing ask of her 

rt “How ever do they make those 
tures?”, The escort, alas, neve 


We asked the question of 


stanley Withe, advertising expert of 


Aetna Casualty & Surety, know 
that he knew because his company 


la just gotten out a series of such 


films for advertising purposes. He gave 


wl 


hi 


answer, all written out, and here 


First, of course, comes the idea upon 
1ich the sequence is to be built. What 
ill be used as the principal episode 
each film? This decided, a scenario 
written describing in detail the action 
be developed. Taking this script, 

cartoonist outlines the story in 
tch form. In this instance, the car- 


oonist was John Foster, generally rec- 


r? 


zed as a leader in the field. 


\fter Mr. Foster has done his stuff 
the preliminary sketches go to the 


“animators” who draw on tissue the 


‘key positions” of each scene followed 
by the “extreme positions” of the action 
as called for by the scenario. Their 


work completed, the next group. of 


artists, known in the vernacular of the 
trade as “in-betweeners” carry on. The 
drawings are made on very thin pape) 

o that each may be laid over the one 
which precedes it and traced with just 
enougn variation to show slight pro- 
gressive action. This requires for the 
six Atna films over nine thousand 
eparate drawings. 

These nine thousand paper drawings 
now vo to the tracing department where 
girls earefully transfer them in out- 
line to the same number of thin trans- 
parent celluloid sheets of uniform size. 
They are next passed on to a group of 
specialists whose work consists of color 
ing the drawings, six or seven artists 
working in rotation on each celluloid. 
In order to get a perfect match, one 
man does nothing but mix the paints 
which are used in this department. 

Each of the nine thousand celluloids 


— 





having been properly colored they ay 
now ready to be photographed. By 
in the meantime, the backgrounds hay 
had to be painted in full color. Sony 
of these are comparatively simple, j 
for instance, the action of that par. 
ticular scene transpires all in one loca. 
tion. But if, for example, it is desir 
to show an automobile running along 
a country road, the background must bk 
made as a panorama showing alte 
nately woods, fields, farmhouses, et 
Some of these panorama paintings ar 
fifteen or twenty feet long. When t} 
scene is “shot,” the panorama is slow); 
unrolled while the progressive celluloids 
of the car are all placed in the sam: 
position to be photographed. But to a 
person watching the showing of the fil 
in the theatre the effect of a moving 
automobile is perfectly simulated. 
The drawings having been prepared 
we now come to the actual “shooting’ 
of the comedies. This takes place iz 
Hollywood, for thus far that is the on) 
place having the necessary equipment 
to reproduce in natural colors. Each 
or the thousands of “celluloids” 
placed separately before the camera 








SPECTATOR 


DOLLAR LIBRARY 
— offers — 
AN APPROACH TO 
FIRE INSURANCE 


By CLAYTON G. HALE 


Here’s the biggest little book ever published on 
Fire Insurance. Its pages are just crammed 
with information. We beljeve it’s the most com- 
prehensive and concise treatment ever given the 
subject. Ideal for the man coming up for a license, 
for the large buyer of insurance, and for the 
old timers as well. An ideal inexpensive present. 
Pocket size, well printed, attractively bound— 
AND ONLY $1. No approval orders. Fill in 
and mail the coupon today. Quantity prices on 


request. 


The Spectator Co., 56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 


Here’s my dollar. Send me a copy of “AN APPROACH TO 
FIRE INSURANCE” by Hale. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY ... STATE ivianenes 











“Give me Dependable 
Protection” 


More and more, that is the 
attitude of insurance buyers— 
a trend that is good for agents 
who are affiliated with a sound, 
dependable company. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office: 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
Chicago Office: 209 W. Jackson Boulevard 


San Francisco Office: 200 Bush Street 
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roperty ated in relation 


ground, and photographed 


‘frame’”’ of film. The camera 
ven and the sperator reé 
for a single “frame.” 


ves the celluloid, puts an 


hoot that and 
as photographed the nine 
three 


) complete. I he 


ture a task taking 
two weel t 
vackyround 

the 


al inveniou device « 


, : 
are very slowly 


taking of the pictur 
au 


; 


ground to 


move automat! 


the correct distance 

Casualty Results Please 

Hartford Underwriters 
ner with 


are 


from conversations 


inderwriters whose offices 

Hartford that the improve- 
ndustrial conditions has been 
eflected in casualty company 
of 


outstanding 


during the first 
The 

yptimism is found.in the cur- 
lines. A 
the 
automobile liability insurance 
the 
lines has also been pleasing 
ves. The of the 


quarter 


ent year. 


rf in several 


losses 
loss 


g improvement in 


noticed and experience 


evidences 


ref lectivity of risks which the 
in this section have been 
gy are detected in these loss 


nds. Compensation, of course, con 
but even this class of busi- 
what 
ip due to widespread reem- 


ts bright spots with 


and the trend toward heavier 


Boiler and Machinery 
Lines are Improving 


St oiler and machinery business 
this year one learns from car- 
Hartford which write these 

s true that some companies 

vears when, by reason of ex- 

at their premium volume is 


great than in other years, policies 


Z eing written on a long term 


This might account for some 
vreater increase in premiums in 
another. With the in- 

industrial activity the 
su f underwriters of this type of 


However, the cam 


ver 


ex- 


Ss greater. 


aig t accident prevention is con- 
ant ing carried on with proved 

ilts. gains in the 
Ss specializing in this class of 


a contributing factor for 


Investment 


op- 
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Fire Premiums in 
Substantial Spurt 


rie Prem um ime nc! i ny 

nd for the ear to dat i! € 
port vain ranging I! n A . ¢ 
cent. (conservative fficia] estimate 
that the improvement in fire premiur 
tr ear So tal a t * er 
the average. Fire OSSé i Wwe! 
ugain and the average experience ind 
cates a decrease of 15 per cent. During 
the first quarter of the irrent yea! 
companies cleaned up the accumula 

ons of losses payable wh had been 
held ip for sixty la . TI MA 
find reflection in report f me com 
panies which had considerable amount 
held up. 

° ° 

General Rise in 
Security Values 

The fire companies, In common W th 
life companies, have enjoyed substan- 


tial enhancement in the values of theiz 
security holdings. In the case of the 
fire companies, their portfolios, gen- 
erally speaking, are about evenly 


divided as to bonds and stocks both 
experienced good 
The same story is true f« 


casualty ¢ 


which have 
this year. 
the 


mpanies. 


John Longnecker 25 
Years With the Hartford 


Over at 690 Asylum Avenue, where 
the Hartford Fire and the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity are housed, Johr 


W. Longnecker is having himself ar 
anniversary. Twenty-five years ago he 
came to the Hartford Fire from the 
Tribu where, among 
other things, he edited the p: 
the Tribune Hustler. It was 


Minneapolis 


organ, 


Mr. Longnecker wh riginated the 
Hartto d Agent lr ues nab 

the best and most widely read pal 
publications in the property insurance 
field. From 1910 until 1932 he was ad 
vertising manage! f the Hartford 
During the last tw years he has 
limited his advertising activities to the 


company’s campaign in national publi- 
cations and has increasingly devoted his 
time to the Agent 


business development, a work which en- 


editing of the and t 


tails a good deal of traveling about the 
country. Last Friday he 
with a beautiful basket of 
the officers of the Two Hartfords and a 
cocktail shaker from his 


was presented 


flowers from 


“crew.” 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


YAY will be Mother’s Day. A 


week tho ight nay 
naping tne entiment to be ¢ 
at day in homage to “The 
hing alive It a time wher! 
! potent al entiment I 
ve near tne irtace. Ever 
vhether husband, son or daughter 
e entertaining either reminiscence 
, ny Dp al for tne t o! f 
ediate an vhom he think I 
! ne I 1 m¢ I acute 
nsciousness wnen pians r 
iture minglk Vitn the mmediate 
‘ mn tne present and a ré 
( tne nast. 
- - = 


. ting influence 
n é men depends the rea 
aning t insurance The te 
fforded through the mediu nsu 
nce, whether it be life re or casualt 
means ¢ nomic securit ror tamil 
The arious torn t wre ert nsur- 
¢ ave neen de se4 t ads tne 
non ss which might result fror 
aestruction r damage ate 4 
ssecs ns representing r accun 
ilated sa ngs nvested for the er - 
nt and oftentimes ntributing ¢t 
e support of a fan Life ar 
nea and accident insurance continue 
irnings tne pr aer a an 
er aiis pr t n aisé ng I 
IY anninilating jlences 
\\ i ] TneyY V =¢ y =< yre 
iships upon the ed ones a 
n str ng t =upyT 
HI suran ag 
understanding t S Y 
e! f his business has never | 
vaken this fa y sentimer 
t é e meets His greats 
satisfactior n selling insurar 2 
! g the way to men wi! al 
tneir gations eir ft $ 
I I ng the nake tt r 
: ] nuch eas : 
Ss Mother’s D i) I 
sent nt is self-awaker The n 
Deus 4 ~ . 
i ner nm tne t 4 = 
\ eeper responsi tv ror not S 
nd wives is felt and insurance must 
ike its place in dreams of the futur 
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In his annual report to the Leygisla 
Harold G. Hoffman, State Com- 
Motor 


placed on the 


Vehicles, urges a 
statute 


er of 
rime be 
} involuntary homicide. The term 
would be applicable in cases where mo 
rists, through negligence, cause fatal 
cidents to other motorists or pedes- 
would be a 
n term of not than 

irs and a fine of not over $1,000. 
While hundreds of New Jersey mo- 
rists are charged with manslaughter 


rians, and the penalty 


more three 


very year, rarely does a grand jury 


bring in an indictment. The commis- 
ner believes that “involuntary homi- 
ide” sounds milder than “man- 


laughter” and, for that reason and the 
moderate penalty involved, the proba- 
obtaining punish- 


bilities for proper 


ment are more assured. Only 6 per 
ent of last 
caused by defective mechanism or road 
The remainder were at- 


incompe- 


year’s accidents were 
construction. 
tributed to 


tency 


recklessness or 


Zidgewood has won honorable men- 


tion in the 1933 Inter-Chamber Fire 
Waste Contest held by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. This is 


the first time the village has attained 
since it entered the 
competition in 1929. In 1930 it re- 
ceived honorable mention in the New 
Jersey struggle and in 1931 and 1932 
it won first prize in the State affairs. 


national honors 


J. Russell Craig of the Pennsylvania 
Indemnity Corporation and member of 
the National Safety Council, addressed 
the Kiwanis Club of Hackensack last 
week. He cited several types of acci 
dent cases and remarked that a Kiwan- 
is Club first inspired him to write a 
booklet teaching safety to students, 
which is now used in the high schools 
of New Jersey. 

The Regional Plan Association, Inc., 
announces that State-wide planning in 
New York, New Jersey and Connecti- 
cut has been inaugurated. This gi- 
gantic undertaking, sponsored by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the Governors of 
three States, component parts of which 
make up the area embraced in the re- 
gional plan, will intensify and acceler- 
ate the work started five years ago. 
When completed it will be of tremen- 
dous value to the territory involved. 


New Jersey News and Comment 


The two-year-old deadlock in the af- 
fairs of the Fidelity Title and Mortgage 
Guaranty Company of Ridgewood nears 
a settlement satisfactory to all but a 
minority of certificate holders. Vice- 
chancellor John O. Bigelow has issued 
an order directing all interested parties 
to appear in Chancery Court, Paterson, 
on June 4, when the court will 
upon the new plan, which provides for 


pass 


gradual liquidation of the company. 


Hackensack has been awarded first 
prize as the winning city in class V of 
the 1933 Health Conservation Contest, 
United 
States Chamber of Commerce and the 
Public Health Association. This com- 
petition applies to cities which have a 
population of from 25,000 to 50,000. 
The chief object is to honor those lo- 
calities which maintain the 
fective and best 
public health program. 


scheduled annually by the 


most ef- 


balanced community 


Maryland Casualty Reports 
Increased April Business 
Maryland Casualty Company busi- 
ness during April showed an increase 
of 26 per cent over April, 1933, meas- 
ured by premium income, according to 
a statement issued by F. Highland 
Burns, president. At the same time, Mr. 
Burns said, the company had effected a 
marked reduction in claims and claim 
expense during April, this item being 
23 per cent lower than during the cor- 
responding month a year ago. 





These Local-Agency- 
Minded Companies 
originated the slogan, 
“Consult your Agent 
or Broker as you 
would your Doctor or 
Lawyer.” 


United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


with which is affiliated 
Fidelity and 
Guaranty Fire Corp. 





Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 








Life Index for 1934 


(Concluded from page 17) 


sets, liabilities and surplus, and the jp. 


surance account of each company 
listed in a five-year comparative ex. 
hibit. Under income, premiums ye. 


ceived, interest and other receipts, ané 
total Under dis. 
bursements, the following detailed items 
are listed: death claims (including diy. 
endowments, 


income are shown. 


idend additions), annui- 
ties and disability and accidental deat} 
benefits paid, surrendered and ceas¢ 
dividends to _ policyholders 


total payments to policyholders, taxes 


policies, 


paid, actual expenses of management 
and total disbursements and also the 
over disbursements 


excess of income 


Under the assets, liabilities and sur- 
essentia 
from the bal- 
1933 Conven- 


plus section there is shown 
items of interest taken 
ance sheets of Dec. 31, 
tion statements and also for the fou 
preceding years. Total policy reserves 
for each company, total liabilities, ex- 
admitted assets, 
funds apportioned or set aside, unas- 


clusive of capital, 
signed funds and capital are shown. 

The 1934 Life again carries 
a complete and detailed financial analy- 
sis of the 48 largest life insurance 
companies in the United States. Eacl 
of these companies have approximatel} 
$200,000,000 or more of insurance in 
This table details of 
liabilities, income, disburse- 
ments, and the policy exhibit which 
cannot be conveniently shown in the 
main body of the book. The exhibit 
has been enlarged this year. Among 
other innovations, special, contingency, 
fluctuation and asset depreciation re 


Index 


force. includes 


assets, 


serves are specifically indicated. The 
income exhibit has been enlarged to 
bring in more detail and the manage- 
ment expense exhibit shows such sa- 
lient items as commissions, agents’ ex- 
penses, fees and 
inspection of risks, salaries of officers 
and home office employees, rents, ad- 
vertising, and other management ex- 
penses. 


medical examiners’ 


Another table of importance to the 
underwriter, agent and _ production 
manager is that showing premiums re 
ceived and losses paid on Annuity, Dis 
ability and Accident Indennity busi- 
ness. 

The Spectator Life Index is effec 
tively bound in blue manilla and sells 
at 75c. per copy, with lesser prices for 
quantity lots. 


The Spectator, May 10, 193 
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Change Rate Basis On Government Seeks to Recover Rehabilitation Sought for 
Safe Deposit Policies $1,500,000 From erent Co ” Consolidated Indemnity 
Premiums for safe depository lia- ; aearers May a wo suits by Justice Alfred Frankenthaler of the 
nility policies, a coverage widely used titling filed in the Federal . our here New York Supreme Court, New York 
- — will be charged hereafter on this week by the | nited heaps sov- County, has signed an order directing 
4 ~ of an eunesl wee fr each ernment seek to recover $1,500,000 from the Consolidated Indemnity and Incur- 
a ety deposit box in the bank to be two bonding rt the ponds ance Company of New York City to 
samme it was announced this week made by the ne in support Of per- show cause why it should not be taken 
by the National Bureau of Casualty — - ee ——— oguer over for rehabilitation by the State In- 
and S ty Underwriters. At the same plants beg the howmupiasoes Solvent and surance Department. The order, return 
time, new scale of minimum pre- Chemical SE: , . ’ able May 7, was signed upon the appli- 
mium lower than those announced CG wd oe eri e wie bin oo boa cation of State Superintendent of Insu1 
when e policy was first issued last igang aig ir # as gers he ti > ance George S. Van Schaick and was 
Sees, wae seleoand. from the Roy al Indemnity ompany OM consented to by the board of directors 
Formerly, the coverage was sold at its bond of the American Solvent and of the company. 


a specified rate for each $100,000 of 
e with a minimum premium fo1 
ation insured. Difficulties arose 
in determining the rate fo 


nerating branches, and the new 


proper 


plan was adopted. 


Modify Basic Limits 
(Concluded from page 29) 


underwriting problem which has caused 
casualty insurance companies consider- 
able concern in the past. This is due to 
the fact that the writing of Product 
Public Liability or Manufacturers’ & 
Contractors’ Property Damage Liabil- 
ity insurance in certain cases has in- 
volved assumption by the carriers of 
liabilities far of those 
mally contemplated under the regular 
policy. In connection with these two 
overages it is frequently difficult to 
relate an occurrence resulting in bodily 
injury or damage to property, to the 
single cause which is responsible for 
the occurrence or series of occurrences.” 


in excess nor- 


Totals by States of Premiums and 
Casualty Lines 


The following table presents the net premiums written 
and losses paid on each line of business transacted in the 
states of Mississippi and South Carolina in 1933 by stock 


STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 















Chemical Company, the latter company 
having been placed in bankruptcy last 
fall. The seeks $250,000 
from the United States Guarantee Com 


second suit 


pany on a similar bond for the same 
company. 

These proceedings form a part of the 
Government’s effort to recover taxes on 
alcohol diverted during prohibition by 
chan- 


industrial plants to the bootleg 


nel, 


Nationa! Surety Corp. Gets 
Million Dollar Subway Bond 


The National Surety Corporation 
through the Armitage Agency, Inc., has 
just signed the bonds for the Marcus 
Contracting Co., Inc., of New York, on 
the construction of a subway from the 
Delaware River Bridge approach at 
Camden, N. J. 

This new subway will begin at Third 
Street and run to Fifth Street, then 
along Fifth Street to Federal Street. 
The contract amount is $1,373,99.06 
for the construction. 


Losses in Various 


and mutual companies and reciprocal organizations. 


Action on the petition post- 
poned when the case was called in the 
Supreme Court Monday and was placed 
on the calendar before Justice Franken- 
thaler for Wednesday. 


was 


The proceeding was instituted by the 


State Insurance Department because 
the insurance company has been unable 


to remedy an unliquid condition which, 


in the opinion of the Department, 
would make further transaction of 
business hazardous to the company’s 


policyholders, creditors and the public. 
The company had hoped to obtain finan- 
cial assistance but it has been unable 
to complete tentative 
made for such aid. 

It is reported that a New Jersey 
stockholder of the Consolidated Indem- 
nity and Insurance Company has re- 
ceived from Vice Chancellor Stein in 
Newark an order, returnable May 15, 
to the officers of the company to show 
cause why a receiver should not be ap- 
pointed for it in New Jersey. 


arrangements 


These 


totals are compiled from data which is to appear in the 
1934 edition of “Miscellaneous Insurance by States,” by 


“Companies,” 








which is now being prepared by the Spectator 
Company for distribution early in June. 
Totals of other states will appear in subsequent issues. 


STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 





Net Net 
Premiums Losses Ra- Premiums Losses Ra- 
Written Paid tios Written Paid tios 
Accident $293,650 $194,343 b.2 Accident $209,741 $19 93.8 
’ ga Te : se 140,911 133,97 Health : ‘ : 61,658 6 105.2 
Non-cancellable accident and health : 21,077 Non-cancellable accident and health 116,727 174 149.4 
Auto liability...... Sea ee 381,193 Auto liability..... . etn sone 468,474 247, 52.8 
L ty other than auto 301,419 Liability other than auto ; 564,777 39 69.4 
on’s compensation 9,883 ; Workmen's compensation 16,122 1 80.7 
a — 182,249 % Fidelity ..... ; 160.898 124 77.6 
corecee 130,135 54. Surety as 136,760 <9 22.8 
GRIESE 14,482 35. Plate glass... 33,31 28.8 
and theft.. 16,511 . Burglary and theft 88,526 31 35.9 
Ste boiler 1,277 4.8 Steam boiler... . 46,117 13.7 
Machinery .. hati 8,777 107.4 Machinery . 30,416 11.7 
Auto property damage. . 43,218 34. Auto property damage 198,638 55 27.8 
Auto collision..... + a0 hie 15,838 59.4 Auto collision. 15,361 53.0 

Property damage and collision other Property damage and collision other - 
t eer . ba +e 284 4.1 than auto », 151 683 13.3 
Miscellaneous 1,630 30.2 Miscellaneous 13,124 12,018 91.6 
1933 Totals $2,209,967 $1,456,289 65.9 1933 Totals $2,165,801 $1,393,544 64.3 
2 Totals. 2,298,997 1,817,217 79.0 1932 Totals 2,284,706 1,839,483 80.5 
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Indemnity 
Insurance Co. of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 
¥ 


Casualty 
Fidelity 
Surety 


€ 
Unquestioned Financial Stability 
Unique, Convenient Policies 
Complete, Efficient Service 


All Modern Coverages 


Combination Automobile Policy, 
Combination Residence Policy and 
Complete Golfer's Policy issued jointly 


with allied fire companies. 





——$——a 








The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 


Protects the Entire Family 


Home Life Agents are equipped to serve every need for 
protection. Modern policies are issued on both Industria] 
and Ordinary plans from birth to Age 65 next birthday, 
The Home Life sales-kit means a whole family of poten- 
tial policyholders back of every door-bell. 


There Is a Home Life Pelicy for Every Purse and Purpose 
Over One Hundred Millions in Force 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
(Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware) 

















FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 


Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
New Jersey 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Denmark 
Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 





—$$__ 
—— nme 

















NOW BEING DISTRIBUTED 
THE LIFE AGENT’S BRIEF 
1934 Edition 
Most complete data ever assembled 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


56th and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia 
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(general Accident 


CO Fire AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Lid. 


oe RICHARDSON, United Statos Manager 
GENERAL. BUILDING - 47 & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 











OPPORTUNITY! 
Desirable Territory “ee for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Denver, Colorado 

















THE LIFE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 


1933 EDITION 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
56th and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia 
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